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PREFACE. 



The first Volume of these Poems has already 
been submitted to general perusal. It was 
published^ as an experiment which^ I hc^ed, 
might be of some use to ascertain^ how far, 
by fitting to metrical arrangement a selection 
of the real language of men in a state of vivid 
sensation^ that sort of pleasure and that quantity 
of pleaasure may be imparted> which a Poet may 
rationally endeavour to impart. 

J had formed no very inaccurate estimate of the 
probable eife^ of those Poems : I flattered myself 
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that thqr who should be pleased with them would 
read them with more than common pleasure : and 
on the other hand I was well aware that by those 
who should dislike them they would be read with 
more than common dislike. The result has 
differed from my expe&ation in this only, that I 
have pleased a greater nun^ber, than I ventured 
to hope I should please. 

T 

For the sake of variety and from a consciousness 
of my own weakness I was induced to request 
the assistance of a Friend, who furnished me 
with the Poems of the Ancient Mariner, the 
Foster-Mother's ITale, the Nightingale, 
the Dungeon, and the Poem entitled Love. 
X should not, however, have requested this 
assistance, had I not believed that the poems 
of my Friend would in a great measure 
have the same tfendency a{i my own, and that. 
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though there would be found a dtSereace, there 
would be found no discordance in the coloun of 
our style *, as our opinions on the subfeck of podijr 
do almost entirely coincide. 

Sefera) of my Friends are anxious for the soceesi 
of these Poems from a bfM^f, that if the viewS) 
with 'Which they were composed, were indeed 
vealized, a class of Poetry would be produced, 
well adapted to interest mankind permaQeBtly, 
and not unimportant in the multiplicity and in the 
quality of its moral relations : and on this account 
they have advised me to prefix a systematic defence 
of the theory, upon which the poems were writtea. 
But I was unwilling to undertake the task, because 
I knew that on this occasion the Reader would 
look coldly upon my arguments, since I might 
be suspeded of having been principally influenced 
by the selfish and foolish hope of reasomng him 
ibto an approbation of these particular Poems : 
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fuijd I was stiU more unwilliog to undertake th^ 
. task^ because adequately to display my opinions 
and fully to enforce ray arguments would require 
a space wholly disproportionate to the nature of a 
preface. For to treat the subjed with the clear- 
ness and coherence^ of which I believe it fufcepti- 
ble> it would be necessary to give a full account 
of the present state of the public taste in this 
country, and to determine bow far this taste is 
healthy or depraved -, which again could not be 
deteriiilned> without pointing out, in what man* 
ner language and the human mind ad and reaA 
on each other, and without retracing the revolu- 
tions not of literature alone but likewise of society 
itself. I have therefore altogether declined to 
enter regularly upon this defence } yet I am sensi- 
ble, that there would be some impropriety in 
abruptly obtruding upon the Public, without a 
few words of introdu6tion. Poems so materially 
ditferent from those, upon which general appro- 
bation is at present bestowed. 



It is «iip|>osed^ that hf the a6i; of writing in vctsk 

in Author makes a formal engagement that h^ 

will gratify certain known habits of associatkxij 

that he not onl^ thus apprizes the Reader that' 

certain classes of ideas and expressions wiU be 

foond in his book^ but that others will be care* 

fuUy excluded. This exponent or symbol held 

forth by metricallanguage must in different apras 

of literature have excited very different expedta- 

tioDs : for example^ in the age of Catullus Terence 

and Lucretia, and that of Statius or Claudian^ 

and in our own country^ in the age of Shakespeare 

and Beaumont and Fletcher, and that of Donne 

and Cowley, or Dryden^ or Pope. I will not 

take upon me to determine the exad: import of 

the promise which by the ad of writing in verse 

an Author in the present day makes to his Reader ; 

but I am certain it will appear to many persons 

that I have not fulfilled the terms of an engage* 

ment thus voluntarily contraded. I hope there- 
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lore the Reader will not c^sisure mr> if I atteihpt 
ta stale, whali I have proposed to myself to perfbrm^ 
91^1 9bo, (as £ir as the limits of a preface will 
permilt) to 6%ptiin some of the chief reaaoos which 
hdve detef mined me in the choice of my purpose : 
ibdiBi leaat he may be spared any unpleasant 

m 

tollng of dUappointmrnit^ and that I myself may, 
be proteft^ from the most dishonorable accosa^ 
tion which cad be brought against an Authoc;, 
9amdy« that of an indolende which preyeiitiB him 
frooi eodeavourifig to ascertain what is bis duty, 
^, when bis duty is ascertained prevents him. 
^pm performing it. 

The principal objeA then which I pr(^>08ed to 
Doyself in these Poems was to make the incidenU 
qf common life interesting by tracing in theai^ 
truly though not ostentatiously^ the primary laws 
of our nature : chiefly as far as regards the man- 
ner in w^ich we associate ideas in a state of 



exckement Low and mstk life was generdly 
chosen because in that situation the essential 
passions oi the heart find a better soil in which 
tbe)r can attain their maturity, are less under 
restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic 
language ; because in that situation our elementary 
feelings exist in a state of greater simplicity and 
eonaeqiiently may be more accurately contempla** 
ted and more forcibly communicated ; because 
the manners of rural life germinate from those 
dementaiy feelings; and from the necessary 
chara&a: oi rural occupations are more easily 
comprehended 5 and are more durable $ and lastly^ 
because in that situation the passions of men are 
incorporated with the beautiful and permanent 
forms of nature. The language too of these men 
Is adqpted (purified indeed from what appear to 
be its real defe6b, from all lasting and rational 
causes of dislike or disgust) because such men 
hourly Communicate with the best obje^ from 
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ifbich the best part of language is origiimUf 
dcHved i and because, from their rank in society 

ft 

md the sameness and narrow circle of their inter- 
coorse> being less under the adion of social vanitj 
they convey their feelings and notions in simple 
and unelaborated expressions. Accordingly such 
a language arising out of repeated experience and 
regulai* feelings is a more permanent and a £ax 
more philosophical language than that which is 
frequently substituted for it by Poets, who think 
that they ase conferring honour upon themselves 
and their art in proportion as they separate them- 
selves from the sjrmpathies q£ men, and indulge 
in arbitrary and capricious habits of expression in 
order to furnish food for fickle tastes and fickle 
appetites of their own creation.* 



* It is worth while here to observe that the affe^ng parts 
of Cbaacer are almost always expressed in langoa^ pure 
imd universally intelligible even to this day. 



• •• 



I cannot be insensible of the present oatcrf 
against the triviality and meanness both of thought 
and language^ which some of my contemporaries^ 
have occasionally introduced into thdbr metrical 
compositions ; and I acknowledge that this defeA 
where it exists, b more dishonorable to the Wri- 
ter's own chani6ter than false refinement or arbi- 
trary innovation, though I should contend at the 
same time that it is far less pernicious in the sum 
of its consequences. From such verses the- Poems 
in these volumes will be fbimd distiagubhed at 
least by one mark of differenee, that each of them 
has a vforihy fwfosi. Not that I mean^ to say^ 
that I always began to write with a distinct pur- 
pose formally conceived \ but I believe that my 
habits of mecHtation have so formed my feelings,, 
as that my descriptions of such objedb as stn»igly 
excite those feelings^ will be found to carfy along 
with them a pwrfose. If in this opinion I am 
mbtaken I can have little right to the name of & 
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PoQt For all good poetry is the spontsuieoas 
overflow of powerful feelings ; but thduj^ this be 
tnae> Poems to which any value can be attadied, 
wtsre never pcoduced on any variety of, subjefts 
but by a man '^ho being possessed of more than 
usual organic sensibility bad also thought long 
and deeply. For our continued influxes of feeling 
ans modified and directed by our thoughts^ which 
are indeed the representatives of all our past feel- 
ings ; and as by contemplating the relation of 
these general representattives to each other^ we 
discover what is really important to men> so by 
the. repetition and oootinfuaQce of this a&, feelings 
conaefted with important subje6lrs will be nourish^ 
ed^ rill at lengthy if we be originally possessed of 
mifch organic sensibility, such habits of mind 
will be pK>duced that by obeying blindly and nse- 
chmitally the impalses of those habits we shaU 
d^oribe ofa^^s and utter sentiments of such a 
nsftutt and In such connedion with each other. 
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tbat the trndefstandiog of the being to whom we 
address outBekes, if he be in a heakhful state of 
a^sdctatioD, oEifist ^sceetoarily be in soiile d^ee 
enlightened^ his tabte exsdted> and his affsdiont 
amelidrated. 

I have said that eath of th^e pbedaa has a 
purpose. I bftve aldo informed my Reader what 
this purpose wiJl be found prificipally to be: 
namely to illnstrate the manner in which our 
feelings and ideas are associated in a ttisite of 
excitement* Bat speaking in less general lan- 
guage^ it is to fdk>w the flulies and refluxes of 
the mind when agitated by the great and simple 
affe^ions (^our nature. This objed I have endea- 
voured in these shott essays to attain by varioiia 
means $ by tracing the maternal paision throi^ 
many of its more subtle windings^ as in the poema 
of the Idiot Bot and the Mad Mothbs ; by 
accompanying the last struggles of a human bcSing 



at the approach of death, deaviog m solitikle to 
life and society^ as in the Poem of the Fo-rsakent 
IiiniAK; by shewing^ as in the Stanzas entitled 
Wb arb sbyen^ the perplexity and eb9carit]r 
which in childhood attend our notion- of death, 
or rather onr utter inability to admit that notion ; 
or by displaying the strength^ of fraternal^ or ta 
speak more philosophically^ of moral attachment 
when early associated with the great and beauti- 
ful objeds of nature^ as in Thb Brothers ; or> as 
in the Incident of Simon Lbe^ by placing my 
Reader in the way of receivings &om ordinary 
moral sensations another and more salutary im- 
pression than we- are accustomed to receive from 
them. It ha» also been part of n^ general pur- 
pose to attempt to sketch chara6bers under the 
influence of less impassioned feelings^ as in the 
Old Man travelling^ The two Thieves, &c. 
characters of which the elements are simple^ be- 
longing rather to nature than to mannners^ such 
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as 'eiist now and will probably always exists and 
which from their constitution may be distinAlj 
and profitably contemplated. I will not abufc 
the indulgence of my Reader by dwelling longer 
«pon this subjeft ; but it is proper that I should 
mention one other circumstance which distin- 
guishes these Poems from the popular Poetiy of 
the day -, it is tbis^ that the feeling therein dere^ 
loped gives importance to the a6tion and situation 
and not the a6tion and situation to the feding. 
My meaning will be rendered perfedly inieHigible 
by referring my Reader to the Poems entided Poo a 
Susan and the CuiLnLEss Fathbr, partici^arly 
to the last Stanza of the latter Poem^ 

I will not sufifer a sense of false modesty to prevent 
me from asserting, that I point my Reader's atten** 
tion to this mark of distindion far less for the 
sake of these particular Poems than from the 
general importance of the subjed. The jubjeft 



]if. indeed important 1 For the human xoioA it 

,capaUe,o£exciteaieot withoat the appiiiratioa of 

«gro6S and violent stimulants i and he must have 

.A very iaii^t perception of its beauty and dignity 

>wbo doesnot know thbj and who does not fur- 

t^cfr know ithat one being is elevated above 

pother in prop<Htion as he poss^es this capa^ 

I^Uty. : It has therefore appe;arod to me that to 

fspdeavour to produce or enlarge this capability is 

one of the best services in whicb« at any period* 

a: Writer cai^ be engaged 5 but this service, eiLcel- 

lent at all times, b especially so at the prcssent day. 

For a multitude of causes unknown to former ^ 

times are now ading with a combined force to 

blunt the discriminating powers of the mind, and 

i^nfitting it for all voluntary exertion to reduce it 

tP'a«stat6 of almost savage torpor. The most 

' effe^ve of these causes are the great national 

evenf^ .which are daily taking placci and the en« 

creasing accumulation of men in citief, where th^ 



xmihrmlty of their Ddctlpations |)roduce8'a ctaviiig 
for ^xtraordinai^ itiddent which the rapid* com« 
munication of intelligence hourly gratifies. To 
this tendency of life and manners the Utenitinre 
and theatrical exhibitions of the country liaVe 
conformed themselves. The invaluable works of 
our elder writers, I" had almost said the worts of 
Shakespear and Milton, are driven into negleft 
by frantic novels, sickly and stupid Grerman Tra- 
^^es; and deluges 6f idle and extravagant stories 
iW verse^ — When I think upon this degrading 
thinst after outrageous stimulation I and almost 
ashamed to have spoken of the feeble effort wtth 
^hich I have endeavoured to counterad it ; and 
refleding upon the magnitude of the general 
evil, I should be oppressed with ho dishonorable 
melancholy, had I not a deep impression of certain 
inherent and indcstru6kible qualities of the. human 
mind, and likewise of certain powers in the great 
and permanent objeds that ad upon it which are 
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equally mherent and indestruAible j and didl 
not further add to this impression a belief that the 
time is approaehing when the evil will be 83rste« 
matically. opposed by men of greater powers and 
with, far more distinguished success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and. aim 
of these Poems^ I shall request the Reader's per* 
mission to apprize him of a few circumfiancea 
relating to their style^ in order^ among other rea* 
sons^ that I may not be censured for not having 
performed what I never attempted. Except in a 
very few instances the Reader will find no personi- 
fications of abstrad ideas in these volumes^ not 
that I mean to censure such personifications : 
they may be well fitted for certain sorts of com- 
position, but in these Poems I propose to myself 
to imitate, and, as far as possible, to adopt the 
very language of men, and I do not find that 
such personifications make any regular or natural 
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part of that language. I wish to keep my Reader 
in the company of flesh and blood/ persuaded that 
by so doing I shall interest him. Not but that I 
believe that others who pursue a di£ferent track 
may interest him likewise : I do not interfere' 
with their claim, I only wish to prefer a different 
claim of my own. Ther6 will also be found' in' 

♦ t 

tiiese volumes little of what is usually called 
poetic di6tion^ I have taken as much pains to 
avoid it as others ordinarily take to produce it ; 
this I have done for the reason already alleged, 
to bring my language near to the language of men, 
and further, because the pleasure which I have' 
proposed to myself to impart is of a kind very 
different from that which is supposed by many 
persons to be the proper objed of poetry. I do 
not know how witliout being culpably particular 
I can give my Reader a more exadt notion of the 
style in which I wished these poems to be writ- 
ten than by informing him that I have at all times 
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endeavoured to look steadily at my aubjed« con* 
8equeDt]y I hope it will be found that there is in 
these Poems little falsehood of description, and that 
my ideas are expressed in language fitted, to theis 
re8pe6tivje impprtaipce^ Something I must: have 
gained by this prance, 9S it is frieqdly tp one 
property of all good poetry^ namely good sense > 
but it has .necessarily cut me off from a large por^ 
tipn of phrases ^nd $gures of speech which from 
father to son have Ipng been regarded as the 
common inheritance of Poets. I have also thought 
it expedient to restrict myself still further, having 
abstained from the use of many expressions^ in 
themselves proper and beautiful, but which have 
been foolishly repeated by bad Poets till such 
feelings of disgust are conneded with, them as it • 
is scarcely possible by any art of association to 
overpower. 

' '' 

If in a Poem there should be found a series of lines, 
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or even a single }ine, in which the language^ 
thoagh naturaliy arranged and accordingi to thd 
fttridiaw^ of metii^^ 'iocs not difier f)-om tha^-t)f 

« • * * 

p»itt/ there id a numerous class .. of critics whoy 
tv^eibiiley-stumUeiipObih^^ prosaisms^ asf the/ 
e^^diem, imagihe that they hare madSc ^ nc^alblef 
discov'ery, and exult over the Po^t as lover^a maw 
ignbrant of his o\im ptofessioa. • Ndw^-these^ihen' 
woald«9tah1ish.'a canon of cHtidsm Which t^ 
Reader will conclude he hiust utterly r^eft if* he^ 
wishes to be pleased with these yolumes« And it 

■ 

would be a most easy -ta^ to prove^'to him- that 
not only the language of a large portion of every 
good poem, even of the most elevated charader^ 
must necessarily, except with reference to the 
metre, in no resped differ from that of good prose, 
but likewise that some of the most interesting 
parts of the best poems will be found to be 
strictly the language of prose when ptose is well 
written. The truth of this assertion might be 
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demonstrated by innamerable passagesi from aloaoit 
all tl]fe poetical writings, even of Milton himself* 
I have not space for much quotation 5 but, U> 
illustrate the subjed in a general noanner, I will 
liere adduce a short composition of Gray, wha 
was at the head of those who by their reasonings 
have attenapted to widen the space <^ separation 
betwixt Pi;o6e and Metrical composition, and was 
more than any other man curiously elaborate in 
the 8tru£bire of his own poetic didion. 

In vaih to me the smiling mornings shine. 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire : 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join. 
Or chearful fields resume their green attire : 
These ears alas ! for other notes repine ; 
A different obje& do thesi *yis require ; 
My lonely anguish melts no heart hut mine ; 
And in my Breast the imperfeR joys expire ; 
Yet Morning smiles the busy race to cheer. 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 
To warm' their little loves the birds complain. 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear 
And *aeep the more because I 'weep in tfoin^ 
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It will easily be perceived that the only part of 
this Sonnet which is of any valae is the lidesr 
printed in Italics : it is equally obvious that except 
in the rhyme^ and in the use of the Mngle word 
*' fruitless*' for fruitlessly^ which is so far a defsGt, 
thelahg^geof these lines does in no iicsp^^ 
difier from that of prose. •' 

Is there then^ it will be asked, no essential cKf-^ 
ference between the language c^ prose and met*' 
xicai composition ? I answer that there neither is 
nor can be any essential di£Rsrence. We are 
fond of tracing the resemblance between Poetry 
and Painting, and^ accordingly, we call them 
Sisters : but where shall we find bonds of con* 
nedion sufficiently stri6t to typify the affinity 
betwixt metrical and prose composition ? They 
both speak by and to the same organs ; the bodies 
in which both of them are clothed may be said to 
be of the s^n^e substance^ their afiedions are 
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kindred and almost identical, not necessarily 
di4r<?ring even in degree ; i^Foetry sheds no tears 
*' such a^ Angds weep/* but natural and human 
tears ^ she qan boast, of no celestial Ichor that 
distipgu^h^her, vital juices from those o£ prose y 
the saine human Uood dirculates • thnaogh the 
veins of them both. 

If it be affinned that rhyme and metrical amuige*^ 
ment of themselves constitute a distin&ion which 
overturns what I have been saying on the strid 
affinity of metrical language with that of prose, 
and paves the way for other distindions which 



■S! 



♦ I here use the word " Poetry** (though against my own 
judgment) as opposed to the word Prose, and synonomous 
with metrical composition. But much confusion has been 
introduced into criticism by this contradistinftion of Poetry 
and Prose, instead of the more philosophical one of Poetry 
an4 Science. The only strid antithesis to Prose is Metre. 
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the mind voluntarily admits, I answer that the 
distinction of rh/me and metre is regular and uni- 
form, and not, like that which is produced by 
what is uauaUy called poetic didtion, arbitrary' and- 
subjed toibfinite caprices* upoii' which'no calcdlft*- 
tion whatever can be shade. > In the one cbse th(r 
Reader is utterly at the nlercy of the Poet- 10^' 
fpeding what imagery or didion he may cho^' 
to conned with the passion, whereas in the other' 
the metre obeys <:ertain laws, to which the Pbet^ 
and Reader both wiUingly submit because they: 
are certain, > and because no interference is made 
by them with the passion but such as' the' con* 
curring testimony of ages has shewn to heighten- 
and improve the ^leasuse which co-exists with it. ■ 

It will now be proper to answer an obvious ques* 
tion, namely, why, professing these opinions have 
I written in verse ? To this in the first place I 
re|dy^ because^ however I may have restri^d 
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myself, there is still left open to me what con* 
fessedlj constitutes the most valuable object of 
all writing whether in prose or verse, the g^eat 
and universal passions of men, the most general 
and interesting of thdr occupations, and the entire 
world of nature, from which I am at liberty to 
supply myself with endless combinations of forms 
and iiiiagery. Now, granting for a moment that 
whatever is interesting in these obje6b may be as 
vividly described in prose, why am I to be con- 
demned if to such description I have endeavoured . 
to superadd the charm which by the consent of 
all nations is acknowledged to exist in metrical 
language ? To this it will be answered, that a 
very small part of the pleasure given by Poetiy 
depends upon the metre, and that it is injudicious 
to write in metre unless it be accompanied with 
the other artificial distindions of style with which 
metre b usually accompanied, and that by such 
deviation more will be lost from the shock which 
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will be thereby given to the Reader's assodations 
than will be coaoterbalanced by any pleature 
which he can derive from the general power of 
numbers. In answer to those who thus contend 
for the necessity of accompanying metre with 
certain appropriate colours of style in order to the 
accomplishment of its appropriate end, and who 
viao, in my opinion, greatly under-rate the power 
of metre in itsdf, it might perhaps be almost 
sufficient to observe that poems are extant, writ* 
ten np<m more humble subjeds, and in a more 
naked and simple style than what I ha^ aimed at, 
which poems have continued to give pleasure 
from generation to generation. Now, if naked- 
ness and simplicity be a defeat, the fad here men^ 
tioned afbrds a strong pvesumption that poems 
somewhat less naked and simple are capable of 
affording pleasure at the present day ; and all 
that I am now attempting is to justify myself for 
having written under the impression of this 
belief 
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Biit I mtglit pcwt out v8ri<Ku caose^ wby> vbeit 
tbe ttylc k maoly> and the subbed of* sonie kn- 
portance, words metricalfy^arrai^ed will long con«^ 
tinoe to impart such a pleasure to mankind as he 
wba is sensible of the extent of that pleasure will 
be desirous to impart; The end of Poetry is to 
produce excitement in coexistence with an over- 
balance of pleasure. Now> by the supposition; 
excitement is an unusual and irregulai:. state of 
the naind $ ideas and feelings do not in that state 
succeed -each other in accustomed orden Bat if 
the words by which this excitement is produced 
are in themselves powerful, or the images and 
feelings have an undue proportion of pain can« 
neded with them» there u some danger that the 
excitement may be carried beyond • its proper 
bounds* Now the co-presence of something 
regular, something to which the mind has been 
accustomed when in an uoexcited or a less excited 
statei cannot but have great efficacy in tempering 



and restraimng die passion by-an intettextare ol 
ordtnaryfrding. Thii maybe iUwtratedbjappcal* 
ing to the Reader's own experience of the rektdanoe' 
vith which he comes to the re-penisid of the dii«^' 
tressful parts of Clarissa Harlowi^ or the Qamester. 
While Shakespeare's writings, in the most pathetic 
sc^es» nerer ad upon us as patfaedc beyond the 
bOnxidsof pleasore-«^an efied which is in agrestde* 
greeto be ascribedto small, but coitfiiuial andrega<* 
lar impulses of pleasurable surprise fiiom themetricid 
arraDgement.'^On the other hand (what it must 
be^fdlowed wiUmuch more freque»tly happen) 
if the Poef s worda should be incbmnaensorate 
\Ath the passion, and inadequate to raise the 
Header to a heigtht of desirable exdtenfent, then, 
(unless the Poe^s choice of his metre has b^en 
giossly ifijudicious) in -the> feeHngs of pleasure 
which the Reader has been accustomed to con* 
ne€t with metre in ^neral, and in the feeling, 
whether chearful or melandidy, which he has 
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been aocmtotned to conned witib that par^ulair 
itiQvement of metre^ diere will be found some- 
&iiig whidi will greatljr contribute to impart 
paatioii to tbe words, and to e£fe& die com[deK 
end wbidi the Poet proposes to himsdf. 

If I had iindertaken a systematic defence of the 
thdorjr upon which these poems are written, it 
would have been mj duty to devdope die various 
GJEnises upon which the pleasure received fnun 
metricd language depends. Among the chief of 
thbse causes is to be reckoned a principle which 
must be well known to those who have made any 
of the Arts the objed of accurate refledion j f 
n)ean the pleasure which the mind derives from 
the perception of similitttcle in dissimilitude. This 
principle is the great spring of the a6tivi(y of our 
minds and their chief feeden From this princi- 
ple the dire^on of the sexual appetite, and all 
the-paittoiis conne6ted with it take their origin : 



It lithe life of oco: criSsiary canvtm^SmY $^i 
xKpoa the accurscy with whidi rimiStode ift 
■dtfflimilitndej and dJMunffitnae in tfoulitcide «m 
perceived^ depctid'iMir tatfe and ^nur mond fte|* 
Jngs. : It wot^ not have been a tudess emplofr 
ment to have applied this princtpk to the oont 
lideration of metre, and to have shewn that metrd 
It henceenalded to afford much pleatorey and 
to have pointed out in what manner that pleasure 
is produced^ But my limits will not pdmit me to 
enter upon this subjed, and I must content mj^ 
self with a general iummaiy. 
»-. ■ ' - 

- 1 have said that Poetry is the spctetanieous overflow 
itf j>owerful feelings : it takes its origin from emo- 
:&xk recolleded in tranquillity : the emotion is 
eontemplated till by a species of reaftion the 
Inniquillity gfadually disappears^ and an emotion, 
iifXiilar to that which was before the subjisft <}f 
cttiteilriplatioiir, b' gradually produced^ and does 



i^»lflkaMri^mH«tm tiie niM. In ifak laood 
mitoM/ifAimopfiMmi^^ and is a 

MDodttofllaff Ut dn* it it csmed aH } hat* the 
4teddte» of vfaitdvirlrtsdttid in iriiatevar dsf 
fjRlB^ tfom tMKHM oulQi It qmliliiri by: vaapw 

■MMT. whidi ate vofaaittidlr dewnhedk . Aemind 
«riH opon tbe wiMk be in a aiattt ef eBJogrmcni. 
Moirtf IMemfcetkiscaatioiui^ in 

a. iWe flf eojofttiflat a lie^ng liua tsmffitafpi^ 
&e Poet ooght to prdit by tiie leMontbui bcid 
forth to him, and oogfat eapeeiallj ta take car^ 
diat whatever passions he communicates to bis 

4QIIII4 aiNl ¥tg»ro«H« •bofdd alwsys be aixxMqpB^ 
«io4 wilb 00 ^rerbalflnee ofplelisiira. Vsum .tike 

«(iU0fei4ty Msroeott, aa4 ibe blind assc^^ 
pleiMiiN^ ivkMih has iM^ea prafkiiasly lectttTodifinai 
W;irki pf Thxme e; mcttieef theaamaiy^siaaibr 



^Milniaioo* sU Hiete loipefGCpAiU/ umkt op t 
coinideK fteliagof doEi^ npfainb ii of the moit 
inpMMit oie In Aemiierii^ the midfiol AeKair 
madk wiM' dwttft be feiwd ititM&iiagkd iMl 
fOtreiM aoMifAoitt of tiie doipdr {ttafaor. 
Xhii dGea if a]iw«)» pralncod ia pHthedc ud 
inyianad pottrff irUb m Ugfacer ecnipoiii' 
liact»the«age tad g tacri fuh iq w wilb wUcb Cka 
Poet ittanagpet his nttrnfaeni «re ^kmrntin^ omm 
iottodlf m priad^al ftforce of tte |pttiic«tite of 
dMt Header. I intgiik perhqw kidn^o all ivliich 
k is nectisiuy to «df ij^rafi ti|i»«ab|eft bf iEiffirmfng 
what few penoos iHU deny, tfatt.of two dcBoip^ 
tk>ii» either of paMioot, txntiiaerg^ or chamftUn^ 
each of them equally well executed^ the one hm 
prose and the other in Ytrae, the verse will be 
retfd a hundred times' where the prose is read 
enoe. We set that P6pe by the power of vesse 
aknie, has contrived to render die plainest com^ 
flHio seose mteresting, and even frequently to 
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invest it with die appcuanoe 4ji passion. In cen« 
'.sequeoee of these oonviAioQt I related in metrt 
^e Tale of Goody Bvakm and Hakat Gi^l, 
Irhich i§ one of the jvdeit of diis. coQeffcioii. I 
wished to dfftw attention to the tratii tfiat the 
^wer of the human iiaaai^nattoii is soffident to 
produce such changes even in oar physical fiatjore 
as mij^t alinost appear noiraculoiis. Tlie trath is 
an important one ; the h£t (for it is a ,fiaa) is a 
valuable iUustration of it. And I have the satis-^ 
ft&iQa of knowing that it has been communicated 
to fnany hundreds of people who would never 
have heard of it« had it not been narrated as a 
Baited, and in a more impressive metre than is 
usual in Ballads* 

Havinig thus adverted to a few of the rieasons why 
I have written in verse, and why I have chosen 
sul^efts from common life, and endeavoured to 
bring my language near to the real language of 
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ineii» if I have been too minute in pleading Qoy 
own caase> I have at the same time been treat* 
ing a iubje^b of general interest i and it is At thin 
feason that I request the Readec^s pem^ion to 
add a few words with reference soleljr to thede^ 
particttlar poems, and to some dek&s which wilt 
probably be found in thetb« I 9m senstble thAf 
my . associations must have sometimes been par^ 

s 

ticular instead of general, and that, consequently, 
giving to things a hk6 in^ortance> sometimes 
^m diseased impulses I may have written upon 
unworthy 8ubje«^ j but I am lets apprehensive 
oti this account, than that my language may fre< 
quently have suffered from thpse arbitrary coa« 
nedions of feelings and ideas with particular 
wwds» from which no man can altogether protect 
himself. Hence I have no doubt that in some 
instances feelings even of the ludicrous may be 
given to my Readers by expressions which ap- 
peared to me tender and pathetic. Such faulty 
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^rwi<iM were I ooarioced the/ Were £xokf 
a| peesoDt, and tibat tbey taut necesaarily am* 
lime to be 90» I wonMi wilUngty take all rea<» 
900^1^ pti»» to^fxstro6L. BiUitia dangeront tdt 
^udcQ ttesQ aheratioof oa the sio^e aathority of 
4 few. iadtyidoabi or eren of certain clasiea of 
91011 ', for where the nodenitandtng of an Author 
ia opt .oonvlnoedf or hts feelings altered, this, 
paiuiot be done without great injuiy to himself: 
for his 0¥m feelings are his sta^ and support, and 
if he sets tboni aside in one instance, he maj be 
induced to repeat thia.aft tiU his minll loses all 
ccmfidencein itself and becomes utterly debilttalel 
To this it may be added, that the Reader ought 
never to forget that he is himself exposed to the 
<9me ernurs as the Poeti and perhaps in a much 
greatf r degree : for there can be no presumption 
W^ saying that it is not probaUe he will be so well 
acquainted with tlie various stages of meaning- 
through which words have passed, or with \he 



fSckleaeta or ttability of tbe fcbtioM of patticular 
ideas to each odier ; atid above all^ since he ii 
so much less iaterestod ia the aul^led^ he maj 
decide lightly and carelessly. 

Long! as i have detained my Reader, I ho^' ke 
wilt permit soe to cantibQ htm against a ii|oda of 
fiitoe cridbism which has been applied to- Foedy 
ta wdiich the Itognage dokely fettfnibles that of 
life and natme. Such verses-have been triutnpbed 
over b pavodies of which Dr. Jobnson^s Stmnis 
a &ir spteimeii. 

** I put my bat upon my head, * 

And walk d into the Strand, 
And tfaere I met another nian 
¥^hotd bat was in his hand.*' 

Immediately under these lines I will place one 
of the most justly admired stanzas of the " Bakt 
, in the Wood;* 



** These preciy Babes with hand in hand 
Went wandeiing up and down ; 
But never more thej saw the Man 
Approaching ftom the Town." 

In both of these st^zas the words> and the order 
of the words, in no resped differ fronl the noost 
iiniropaisioncd conversation. There are words in 
both, for example, '' the Strand/* and " the Town/ 
conneded with none but the most familiar ideas s 
yet the one. stanza ix(e admit as admirable, and 
the other as a fair example of the superlatively 
contemptible. Whence arises this difference? 
Not from the metre, not from the language, not 
from the order of the words i but the matur 
expressed in Dr. Jphnson*s stanza is contemptible. 
The proper method of treating trivial and simple 
verses to which Dr. Johnson's stanza would be a 
fkir parallelism is not to say this is a bad kind of 
poetry, or this is not poetry, but this wants sense ; 
it is neither interesting in itself, nor can Umd to 



anjr thing mtereitiiig; the imagei nather origi* 
nate in that sane state of feeling which arises out 
of thought^ nor can excite thought or feeling in 
the Reader. This is the oofy sensible manner of 
dealing with such verses : Why troa^ yourself 
about the species, till you have previously decided 
upon the genus ? Why take pains to prove that 
an Ape is not a Newton when it is sel^evident' 
that he is not a man. 

I have one request to make of my Reader^ wUch 
is^ that in judging these Poems he would decide 
by his own feelings genuinely, and not by reflec- 
tion upon what will probably be the judgment of 
others. How common is it to hear a persco sayi 
" I myself do not objeA to this style of composi- 
tion or this or that expression, but to such and 
such classes of people it will appear mean or- 
ludicrous." This mode of criticism so destru^ive 
of all sound unadulterated judgment is almost 



jiUu iwurifc^. 



])ai^ wovM abide Mcpoiieiidjr hji bis owa 
%li«i0i ^4 thai if be foda himsetf affeSed iie 

« 

U^ali Anftb^r by adj attic^e o^t^ositian has kn^ 
ppNiMd iM with rcBpoft for his talisats, it is weMi 
to consider this as aflFordiog a poesiuDplsQii, Oxak, 
on other occasions where we have been displeased^ 
1^ <ievjeith6iesriiM(f oot.ha?e wntten ill or ab* 
smdly ) iDi^ further^ to give him so much crbdil 
for tbia o»q coo^sitiod as may iadiice usi to 
i^iew what has displeased us with moee caie 
t|iaii we shotdd otkerwiiie have bestowed apon it 
This is not onlj an ad of jttstice> but in our ded' 
sifoas upon poetiy especially^ may condoce in a 
high degree to the improvenqient of our own taste : 
f<^ an aecwraie taste in Poetrjr and in all the othtr 
4^ts^ as Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, is an 
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aeqiini taknt, whieh can optf be prodaced \sf 
tkougiit 9i>d ft long cofi^iied' inlJienHmrae trtdhf 
the beBt models of conspoeitioir. Thia k men* 
tioned «ot ^with sovkKealoia^aporpOiettvtopM'- 
¥ent tiu oMM^ mexperienced Re&dier Ihim judglttf 
for himself (T \kwc aiveady said* ^t I wkh him 
tbjiidge forhiGnself j) bat merdjr to tetH^ the 
ndmets of dmsioQ^ and to ac^^getft tfiat' if ' 
Boet^ be % flub^ed? on whkj) much time fait 
not bom beatowtd^ tUe judgmeot may be 
eEranoons^ smd that in many casea It necedaarify 
^illbeio. 
< 
I.kafiw that nothing woold havd so effisdnrily 
<5ontiibotQd to fnrther the end which I have in 
vknr aa to have shewn of what kind the pleasure 
ia» and how the pleasure is produced which is 
confeasedlj produced by ihetrical composition 
essentially difierent from what I have here en* 
deavoured to recommend i for the Reader will 
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Fiom what 1m» been laid^ and from a perasal of 
Hio Poeas^ the Header iriU be aUe deadj to 
fdOUfeAe objefit wUoh I Jiave propoee d to 
laorielf : be wiH deieniifipelio^ far I hav^ 
tlriaotieft} aiid» what m a amcfa gioro impoitanr 
fiieetioii# whether it be worth attainingi and 
Wfiom tha.deet(rioa <tf dtepe two qaeatiooi will riBst 
aay dahsi to the appiobiilkNi. ^ the pufahe* 
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enjoyed. But would mj limits have penxiilted 
me to point out bow tlib pleatore is pMduced^ t 
mi^t h^e removed many obstacles^ and atsisted 
ray Reader in percdving that the powert of hoi* 
gnag^ are not so limited « he may suppoteV and 
tint it IS pombk thatpoeh^ may |;iv« othiar 
enjoyments, of apurer, more lasting, nnA more 
exquisite nature. But tins ps^' of my subje6t. I 
have been obliged altogether to omit : as it has 
been less my present aim to prove that the interest 
excited by some other kinds of poetiy is less 
vivid, and less ^orthj of the nobler powers of the 
mind, thah to offer reasons for presuming, that, 
iftheobjed which I have proposed to myself 
were adequately attained, a species of poetry 
would be produced, which u genuine poetry ^ 
in its nature well adapted to interest man- 
kind permanently, and likewise important in 
the multiplicity and quality of its moral rela« 
dons* 
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REPLT. 



** Why^ William^ on that old grey %Uxdc, 
*^ Thus fcMT the length of half a day^ 
*' Why, WilJiaA, «it you thus aloiie> 
** And dream your time away ? . 

'' Where are your books ? that light bequeathed ' 

'' To beings else forlom and blind I 

'' Up ! Up ! and drink the spirit breath*d 

'* From dead men to thw kind. 



" You look round ou your mother eartb, 
'' Ab if she for no purpose bore jou ; 

'i Ab if 70U i0oe tet ilM-^bom blrib, 

'' And none had lived before you I" 

One morning thus, tgr;B|tftwite Iake> 
When life was sweety I knew not wh7> 
To me my good friBBd Mattliew spake. 
And thus I ipade repfy* 

" The tft H cinmoibhtte bot ai8> 
'' We cannot b^^thd Mr b&»till$ 
*' Our bodies e^ mhttt^ tiiey b^ 
'' Against^ or with <|ttywyii; 

"^ Which of thIettlMiVM'diir'MhidS IftpMMy 
*' That weeiHi.fedd'fll^'diiM^Mis 
*' In a wise passivcMM. 



" Think you, mid all this mighfy sum 
" Of things for ever speaking* 
" That nothing of itself will come, 
^' But wi musf still be seeking '} 



\ • 



'' —Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 

'' Conversing as I may, 

" I sit upon this old grey stone, 

" And dream my time wzj'* 
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THE TMLES TURNED; 



Jin Svtmng Setm, m th samt SuhjtM* 



Up! up! my friend, and dear your looks* 
Why all this toil and trouble ? 
Up ! up ! my friend, and quit your books. 
Or surely you'll grow double. 

The sun, above the mountain's head, 
A fre^ening lustre mellow 
Through all the long green fields has spread. 
His £rst sweet evening yellow. 



Books ! *ti» a doll and endkas 8trifb> 
Come, here the woodland linnet. 
How sweet bis music $ on my life 
There's more of wisdom in it. 

And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings ! 
And he is no mean preached ; 
Come forth int6 the light of tlungi^ 
Let Nature be your teacher* 

She has a world of ready wealth. 
Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health. 
Truth breathed by chearfiilness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of roan ; 
Of moral evil and of good. 
Than all the sages can. 



Sweet is the 1(V8 iriiidi. aalara bdngs I 
Our meddling ^ltattcft 
Mishapes the besohc^oi lm(is Jof liimga ; 
-—We murder to dissed. 

Enough ^f fckooe «nA of lit > 
Close up these barren leaim$ 
Come forth, and Iming with F^^^tlmrt 
That watches and receives^ 
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ANIMAL TMANqVOLlTY V BMCAT. 



A SKETCH. 



Hie Bttle be^-ro# Urdi 
Hiat peck along the road, regard him not. 
He trarels on, and in his face, his step, 
Hb gait, is one expressicxi $ every limb, 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
A man who does not move with pain, but moves 
With thought— He is insenMbly subdued 
To settled quiet : he is one bj whom 
All effort seems forgotten, one to whom 
Long patience has such mild composure ^ven. 
That patience now doth seem a thing, of which 
He hath no need. He is by nature led 



To peace so perfeA» that the joung \ftkM 

With tnvy, what the old man hardly feeb. 

—I asked him whither he was boaDd> and what 

The objeA of his journey $ he replied 

That he was going many miles to take 

A last leave of his son, a mariner. 

Who from a sea-fight had:been brought to Falmouth, 

And there was lying in an hospital. 



THE COMPLAINT 

OF A VORSAlftir 

INDIAN WOMAN 



[When a Northern In£an, from sickness^ is tinaile 
to continue his jfmmty wth his comf anions ; heis 
left behind f covered over tuith Deer-skins, and is 
suppRedmthivater, food, iSTidfud if the situation 
of the flace nviU afford it. He is informed of the 
track nvldch Ids eompamons intend to fursue, and 
jf he is tmahie to foUow, or overtake them, he 
perishes alone in the Desart^ unless he shotdd have 
the ^pod fortune to faU in tvith some father Trihes 
of Indians, It is tmneceisary to add that the 
females are equally, or still mpre, exposed to the 
iame fate. See that «u&y interesting ^ivork^ 



10 

Hearne's Joarney fi^nm Hudson^s Bay to the 
Northern Ocean. In the high Nortbem Lati- 
tittides, as the tame nvriter informs us, %uhen tie 
Kwthem tights varjt ibeir fosition in the air, 
the^ make a rustSn^ tmd a cracklihp noise. This 
arettmstanee is allutUd to in the first stoma of 
thefilhfunng ^omk.} 
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THE C0JHPI,4WT^ 



{Sc. 



Before I see another lisf. 

Oh let my bodjr die away ! 

In sleep I heard die northern gleamsj 

The stars th^ were amon^ my dreams ; 

In sleep did I behold the skies> 

I saw the crackling flashes drive | 

And yet they are upon my eyes. 

And yet I am alive. 

Before I see another day^ 

^Gh let my body die away ! 



n 

My fire is dead : it knew no p^n ; 

Yet is it dead^ and I remain. 

All stiff with ice the ashes lie ; 

And they are dead^ and I will die. 

When I was well, I wbted to live. 

For clothes, for warmth, for food, and fire ; 

But they to me no joy can give, 

No pleasure now, and no desirg. 

Then here contented will I lie; 

Alone I cannot fear to die. ' ' : ' 

Alas ! you might have dragged me pn . . 

Another day, a single one 1 

Too soon despair o!er me prcvaiW ; . . . • 

Too soon my heartless spirit failed ; 

When you were gone my limbs were strong^^ 

And Oh how grievously I rue. 

That, afterwards, a little longer. 

My friends, I did not follow you I 

For strong and without pain I lay. 

My firiends, when you were gone away. 



i3 

My child ! they g«ve thee to aoother, 
A woman who waa :iiot thy toother. 
When from my.artn^ my.hebe.tlley ieok^ i \ 
On me how strangely di4 W look ! 
Through his whole body, aomethkig nm> 

4 

A most strs^D^e «omeiyAg did I see ^ . .1' 
— As if h^ iltTQye to he a oian^ 
That he might ^ull the aledgfi for me. . 
And then he stretched bis amis* bow wiU \ 
Oh mercy ! like a little child* .. i 

My little joy I my little pride ! 

In two days more I most have died. 

Then do not weep and griiiVe for me ;. 

I feel I must have died with thee. . 

Oh wind that o'er my head art flyring, '.\ i]'. 

The way my ftiedds their cootse did beod, \ 

I should not feel the pain of dyings * 

Could I with thee a ipessage s)»d. 

Too soon, my frien^lsy yoaweiut away ^ 

For I bad many tbidgs ti>'S8]r« . 
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1*11 foJkm fon afcroM the i^MWf 
Yoa travd heavily Ml iitovr : 
To 8ptoe6f alt^ifi]^ #e0Qr pi^, 

111 look u^ fern itt&fii ag4to« 
My fint k dtod, «iiddaot;tfy wlkifti 
The water whk& b«i44^ if fikttd ^ 
The wolf has cMm to me td4iiglir» 
And ho has stolen aWs^ dy ft)0& 
Pcirierer lA^Uma am f> 
Then wherefom abotdd 1 fcat to' die > 

My journey witt be llKktl^ tttiy 
I shall not' tee anocbef soii, 
I cannot lift; my Vax^ t^ k|KMr 
If they have v^ dlfe dr lisov 
Mypoarf(iiibta):(^id) ift 
Fofcontdebukl lore tiie&diiBe ttt tm^ 
With hap(f hjisatt I' ^tt ihMM dii/ 
And my lak!tiKi(|gllt»«rdiDld faaj^'bb^ 

feek fiiqivlRlki^ dieir^ajr^ 
I shall not see4pMiitet*4h9l 
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LJ5T OF Tim FLOCK. 



In distant countries I have been* 
And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy tn^, a man M\ gfowti. 
Weep in the ptil]Uc roads dtttu^. 
Bat eodi # ^ne, cm EdgHdh gtooiAi) 
And in the bfMd Ugh-w^, I fti6t j 
Along thelstt^nd high-way he a&tae^ 
His cheekd w^ t«»rt \tet% wet. 
Sturdy he aeetxied^ thou^ b6 wa$ ^^ 
And in his aroEis a lamfif'^^histf.' 



. »; :: /. 
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He saw ine> and he tamed aside. 

As if he wished himself to hide : 

Then with his coat he made essay 

To wipe those briny tears away. 

I foUow'd him» and said, *' My fiiend 

" What ails you ? wherefore weep yon so ?" 

— •*' Shame on me. Sir ! thiff lusty lamb. 

He makes my tears to flow. 

To-day I fetched him from the rock $ 

He is the last of all my flock. 

When I was young, a single man, 
And after youthful follies ran^ 
Though little given to care and thought. 
Yet, 8o it was, a ewe I bought ; 
And other sheep from her I raised. 
As healthy sheep as you might see« 
And then I married, and was rich 
As I could wbh to be , 
Of sheep I numbered a full score> ' 
And every year increas*d my stove* 
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Year after year my stock it grew. 

And from this one, this single ewe> 

Full fifty comely sheep I raised^ 

As sweet a flock as ever grazed ! 

Upon the mountain did they feed ; 

They throve^ and we at home did thrive. . 

— ^This lusty lamb of all my store 

Is all that is alive ,; 

And now I care not if we die^ 

And perish all of poverty. 

> 
Six children^ Sir! had I to feed^ 

Hard labour in a time of need ! 

My pride was tamed, and in oar grief> 

I of the parish ask*d relief. 

They said I was a wealthy manj 

My sheep upon the mountain fed» 

And it was fit that thence I took 

Whereof to buy us bread :** 

" Do this 3 how can we give to you," 

They cried, " what to the poor is due ?** 

B 
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I sold a sheep as they had said. 
And bought my little children breads 
And they were healthy with their food ; 
For me it never did me good. 
A woeful time It was for me. 
To see the end of all my gains. 
The pretty dock which I had reared 
With all my care and pains. 
To see it melt like snow away I 
For me it was a woefiil day. 

Another still ! and stUl another ! 

A little lamb, mid then its mother f 

It was a vein that never sto^*d. 

Like blood-drops from iny heart tliqr dvoppU 

Till thirty wara not left aMve 

They dwindled, dwindled, onel^on^ 

And I may say diat many a time 

I wished they a]\ were gone : 

They dwindled one by one away j 

For me it was a woeful day. 
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To widt«d deeds i Wis iiitliiid(» 
And widced fattcies atoufd taj teiiki. 
And every mm I fehatie'd to Mi6> 
I thought he khew 901116 ill of tot. 
No peace^ no comfort coidd i find. 
No ease^ within dool^s or without^ 
Andcrazily, attdwetrily, 
I went my work abonl. 
Oft-times I thought to rutt awaf ^ 
For me it was a woefy day. 

Sir! 'twas a precious fbck to me> 

As deA sts my own children be 3 

For daily ^ith my growing store 

I loved my children more and more, 

Alas ! it was an evM time ; 

God cursed the in my sore distress, 

I prayed, yet eveiy day I thought 

I loved my children less j 

And every week, and every day. 

My flock, it seemed to melt away. 
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They dwindled, Sit, sad sight to see ! 

From ten to five, fiom five to three, 

A lamb, a weather, and a ewe ; 

And then at last, from three to two ; 

And of my fif)y, yesterday 

I hsid but only one. 

And here it lies upon my arm, 

Alas 1 and I have none j 

To-day I fetched it from the rock i 

It is the last of all my flock." 
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LINES 

Lefi upon a seat in a YEW-TREE, vhich stands nuf th§ 
Lake of ESTHff^JlTE, on a desolate part of tht shore^ 
yet commanding a ieasttifiti prospeA, 



—Nay, Traveller ! rest. This iondy yew-tree 8tand« 
Far firbm all human dwelling : what if here • 
No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant herb ; 
What if these barren boughs the bee not loves ; 
Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves. 
That break against the shore, shall lull thy mind 
By one soft impulse saved irom vacancy. 



•Who he was 



That piled tjiese stones, and with the mossy sod 
First covered o'er and taught this aged tree 
With its dark arms to form a circUsg bower> 
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I well remember.— He was one wha owned 

No coaunon soul. In youth by science nursed 

And led by nature into 9 wild scene 

Of lofty hopes^ he to the world went forth, 

A favored boiaju \kaowif>a qq dwpe 

Which genius did not hallow^ 'gainst the taint 

Of dis^:olute tongues, and jealousy, and hate 

And scorn, against alf enemies prepared. 

All but negle6fc. The world, for so it thought, 

Oiced lain naastvitf rj lie i«as lake a pJvttt 

Fair to the sun,, tfaerddi^i^ of tko winds^ 

But hung with-foik whichino one,, tlut. passed by, 

Regardqd^ and, hia spick dampcdl at cnuce> 

With iodigoatioii diid be tqnt awa^ 

And witilh tb&fix)d ofpcidemistainftd has sqmI 

In solitude. — Stringitar ^ tdbcae gloooay btMdgriisi 

Had charms for him | and here he loved to sit. 

His only visitants a strafgkng shtep. 

The stoie<:]|A(!, or th& ghmciing aamA^^vpev', 

And on these barvea vocfes, with jaotpew. 

And heathy aodtliktie, thknty sprinkittd o!%r. 
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Fixing his downcast eye, he totmj an hour 

A morbid pleasure noonshed, tracing here 

An embjem of his own nnfrmtful life : 

And lifting up his head/ he then would ga^e 

On the more distant scene > how loTely 'tis 

Thou seest^ and he would gaze till it became 

Far lovelier^ and his heart could not sustain 

The beauty still more beauteous. Nor> that time 

When Nature had subdued him to herself 

Would j^e forget those beings^ to whose minds> 

Warm from the labours of benevolence. 

The world, and man himself, appeared a scene 

Of kindred loveliness : then he would sigh 

With mournful joj, to think that others felt 

What he must never feel : and so, lost man ! 

On visionary views would fancy feed. 

Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep vale 

He died, this seat his only monument. 

If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure. 
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Stranger ! benceforth be warned *, and know^ that pride, 

Howe*er diigoised in its own majesty^ 

Is littleness $ that he, who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculiie^ 

Which he has never used ; that thought with him 

Is in its infancy. The man, whose eye 

Is ever on himself, doth look on one. 

The least of nature*s works, one who might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 

Unlawful, ever. O, be wiser thou ! 

Instructed that true knowiedge leads to. love. 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour, of inward thought^ 

Can still susped, and still revere himself,, 

In lowliness of heart. 
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THS 

FOSTER-MOTHER'S TALE. 

A Narration in Dramatic Blank Veru, 



But that enlrance^ Mother t' 

FOSTER-MOTHER. 
Caivnoone hear ? It is a perilous talc ! 

MARIA. 

No one. 

FOSTER-MOTHER; 

My husband*s father told it me>. 
Poor old Leoni !— Angels rest his soul I 
He was a woodman, and could fell and saw. 
With lusty arm. You know that huge round, beam 
Which props the hanging wall of the old chapel ? 
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Beneath that tree, while yet it was a tree 

He found a baby wrapt in mosses, lined 

With thistle beards, and such small locks of wool 

As hang on bramUes. Well, he brought him home, 

And reared him at the then Lord Velez* cost. 

And so the babe grew up a pretty boy, 

A pretty boy, but roost tiBteachable— 

And never learnt a prayer, nor told a bead. 

But knew the oamet of bkds, and mocked their notes, 

And whistled, as he were a bird himself: 

And all the autumn *tWas his only play 

To get the seeds of wild flowers, and to plant them 

With earth and water, on the stumps of trees. 

A Friar, who gathered simples in the wood, 

A grey-haired man — ^he loved this little boy. 

The boy loved him— and, whea the Friar taught him, 

He soon could write with the pen : and from that time, 

Lived chiefly at the Convent or the Castle. 

So he became a very learned youth. 

But Oh \ poor wretch ! — he read, and read, and read. 

Till his brain tamed— and ere bis twentieth year. 
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He had unlawful thoi^irts. of many things : 
And though he prayed, he never loved to pniy 
With hdy men, nor in a ho^^ plaee*^ 
But yet his speech^ it was 90 toft aoAd sweety 
The late Lord Velez ne'er was wearied with him. 
And once^ as by the north side of the Chapel 
They stood together^ chained in deep discourse^ 
The earth heaved under them with such a groan> 
That the wall totterQd> and had we^niigh fallen 
Right on their heads. My Lord was sorely frightened ; 
A fever seized him^ and he made confession 
Of all the heretical and lawless talk 
Which brought this judgment: so the youth was seized 
And cast into that cell. My husband's father 
Sobbed Uke a child — it almost broke his heart : 
And once as he was working in the cellar^ 
He heard a voice distinfUy -, 'twas the yoath*8 
Who sang a doleful song about green fields^ 
How sweet it were on lake or wild savannah^ 
•To hunt for food^ and be a naked man^ 
And wander up and down at liberty. 
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Leoni doted on the yoixth^ and now 
His loive gre\y desperate } and defying deaths 
He made that cunning entrance I described : 
And the young man escaped. 

MARIA. 

'Tis a sweet tale. 
And what became of him ? 

BOSTER-MOTHER. 

He went on ship-board 
With those bold voyagers, who made discovery 
Of golden lands. Leonids younger brother 
Went likewise, and when he returned to Spain, 
He told Leoni, that the poor mad youth. 
Soon after they arrived in that new world. 
In spite of his dissuasion, seized a boat. 
And alt alone, set sail by silent moonlight 
Up a great river, great as any sea> 
And ne*er was heard of more : but *tis supposed, 
He lived and died among the savage men. 
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GOODT BZAKE Gf HARRT GILL, 



A TRUE STORY. 



Oh ! what's the matter? what's the matter? 

What ts't that ails young Harry Gill ? 

That evermore his teeth they chatter^ 

Chatter^ chatter^ chatter still. 

Of waistcoats Harry has no lack^ 

Good duffle grey> and flannel flne 5 

He has a blanket on his back^ 

And coats enough to smother nine. ) 
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In March, December, and m July, 
"Us all the same with Harry Gill -, 
The neighbours tdU, and tell you truly. 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
A.t night, at morning, and at noon^ 
Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 
Beneath the sun, btoeath the moon. 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 



Young Harry was'a lusty drover. 
And who so stout of limb as he ^ 
His cheeks were red as ruddy clover. 
His voice was like the voice of three. 
Auld Groody Blake was old and poor, 
111 fed she was, and thinly clad ; 
And any man who pass*d her door. 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 
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All day she spun in her poor dwellings 
And then her three hours' work at night t 
Alas ! 'twas hardly worth the tdling. 
It would not p^ for candle-light. 
— ^This wo^nan dwelt in Dorsetshire^ 
Her hut was on a cold hUl'^side, 
And in that country coals are dear> 
For they come fiir by wind and tide* 



By the same fire to boil their p(9ttage. 
Two poor old dametf as i have known. 
Will often live in one small cottage^ 
But she, poor woman, dwelt alone. 
Twas well enough when summer came. 
The long, u^arm, lightsome summer-day. 
Then at her door the canty dame 
Would sit, as any linnet gay. 
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Sut when the ice our streams did fetter^ 
Oh ! then how her eld bones would shake ! 
You would have said^ if you had met hex, 
'Twas a hard time for Groody Blake. 
Her evenings then were dull and dead-; 
Sad case it was, as you may think. 
For very cold to go to bed. 
And then for cold not sleep a wink. 



Oh joy for her ! whene'er in wmter 
The imids at night had made a rout. 
And scattered many a lusty splinter. 
And mapy a rotten bough about. 
Yet never had she, well or sick. 
As every man who knew her says, 
A pile before hand, wood or stick, 
£nough to warm her.for three days. 
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Now when the frost was past endnring^ 
And made her poor old bones to ache^ 
Could any thmg be more alluring. 
Than mi old hedge to Cloody Blake ^ 
And now and then, it must be said^ 
When her old bones, were cold and chilly 
She left her fke, or kfl her bed^ 
To seek the hedge of Harry GUL 



Now Hany he had long suspeded 
This trespass of old Goody INake, 
And vow'd that she should be detected> 
And he on her would rengeance take. 
And oft from his warm fire he d go. 
And to the fields his road would take^ 
And there, at night, in frost and snow^ 
He watch'd to seize old Goody Blake. 
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And once, behaiiri a rieb tihmkf, 
TI1U8 lookup «Ml did Haoy'staod | 
The moQD was fUl and dbsning dcarljr^ 
And crisp with ftaift 4ie alabkie lasvL 

—He hears a ncMeHn-Wft .aU ajmke-*^ 
Again ?— ^a itp*toe damn the kiB 
He sofUy creeps— ^Tis Good^ filakfu 
She's at the hedge of HwiJ GiU. 



Right glad wa8> be urbfQ he l^d)dd ber ^ 
Stick afler stick ^ ^koody pal}jt 
He stood bfihiad a toh of d4ieri 
TiU she had€ttrd WapmP fW. 
When with heff Iqad »li« tufsed a^i^ 
The bye^roftd back again H> Ulke^ 
He started f&(W^fi wil^ a ^hq^t; 
And sprang .^iMftpaor Qp%iy IS^ifcQ. 
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And fiercely bftfas arm he took tov. 
And by the arm he heU her hst. 
And fiercely by the aim ke shook htfi 
And cried> '' IVe oaugbt yoa then at hst !** 
Then Goody, who had nothing said. 
Her bundle irom her lap let lall ; 
And kneeling on the sticks, she piay'd' 
To God that is the jodge of alt 






She pray'd, her withered hand upicarittg,. 
While Hany held her by the arm*- 

God! who art oerer out of hearing;. 

O may he never mofe be waim* !** - 
The cold, cold moon above her headi. 
Thus on her knees did Goody prayj 
Young Harry heard what ahe had said«. 
And icy-cold he turned away. . 
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He went complaining all the morrow 
That he was cold and very chill : 
His fsLCt was gloom; hb heart was sorrow^ 
Alas! that day for Hany Gill t 
That day he.wore a riding-coat> 
But not a whit the warmer be : 
Another was oo Thursday brought. 
And ere the Sabbath he had three«. 



Twas aU in vain> a useless matter^ 
And blankets>were about him pinn'd i 
Yet still his jaws and teeth they datter. 
Like a loose casement in the wind. 
And Harry's flesh it fell away ; 
And all who see him say 'ds plain. 
That, live as long as live he may,. 
He never will be warm agaio^ 
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No word to any man he uttera, 
A-bed or up> to young or dd ; 
But eirer to himself he mutters^ 

• 

*' Poor Harry Gill is very cold," 
A-bed or up^ by night or day ; 
His teeth they chatter^ chatter still. 
Now thinks ye burners all, I pray. 
Of Goody Blake and Harry GilL 
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THE THORN, 



I. 

There is a thorn y it looks so dd^ 

In truth yoa*d find it hard to say^ 

How it could ever have been youngs 

It looks so old and grey. 

Not higher than a two years' child 

It stands ereS this aged thorn ; 

No leaves it has, no thorny points ^ 

It is a mass of knotted joints^ 

A wretched thing forlorn. 

It stands ere€t, and like a stone 

With lichens it is overgrown. 



3d 
II. 

like rod: 6r stdne^ it is 6*er^WD 
With lichens to the tcry top. 
And hung with heavy fufts of mdstf, 
A mdancliofy tt6p : " 

Up firom the earth these ta^^»bs creep. 

And this poor thorn they clasp it round 
So close, you'd«ay that they were bent 
With plain dnd manifest intent. 
To drag it td the ground 3 
And all had join*d in one endeayour 
To bury this poor thorn for ever. 

fiig;h on a ni6tint^ii*s highest ridge. 

Where oft the stormy tjrinter gale 

Cuts like a scythe, while through thfe d6r(dd 

It sweeps fh>ih vde to vale ; 

Not five yards ftom the mountain-path. 
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This thorn 70a on your left espy 5 

And to the left, three yards beyond. 

You see a little muddy pond 

Of water, never diy -, 

IVe measured it from side to side : 

lis three feet long, and two £set wide. 

IV. 

And close beside this aged thorn. 
There is a fresh and loveIy%ight, 
A beauteous heap, a hill of moss. 
Just half a foot in height. 
All lovely colours there you see. 
All colours that were lever seen. 
And mossy network too is therc> 
As if by hand of lady fair 
TJie work had woven been. 
And cups, the darlings of the eye. 
So deep is their vermillion dye. 
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V. 
Ahme! what lovely dnts are there! 
Of oliye green and scarlet bright^ 
In spikes, in branches, and in stars^ 
Green, red, and peail/ white^ 
This heap of earth o*eigf9wn with mosi^ 
Which dose beside the thorn joa see. 

So fresh in all its beauteoos dyes, 

• 

Is like an inlet's grave in size 
As like as like can be : 
But never, never any where. 
An in&nt's grave was half so fair. 

VI. 

Now would you see thb aged thorn. 
This pond and beauteous hill of moss, 
You must take care and diuse your time 
The mountain when to cross. 
For oft there sits, between the heap 



That* 8 like an infant's g^ve in si^e 
And that stnui pcnd ^ wliMi I iplkei 
A woaian in U scid^t doAk^ 
And to hendf the criet^ 
** Oh misery 1 oi^ tttterjr ! 
" Oh nm is ttel 4kk miteiy!*' 

At all times of llie dajr aad n^kt 
Thb wretched woman thither gatk. 
And she 18 known ^O'eveij stsri 
And eveiy wind thail faiowft ; 
And there beside the thorn she sits 
When the blue day-light*^ in the skies> 
And when the wbidwintf^ Cfi the hMy 
Or frosty air is* keen «d tftillj 
And to hersdf ihe opiei^ 
" Oh misery ! oh itiiseiy ! 
" Oh woe is me ! oh naisery ^** 
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VIIL 
Now iK^cscfere thofi b^ diy iai iiiglit» 
Iix rain^ in tempest, and in snow 

*' Thus to the dreary fnountda^top 

'' Does this poor w6aian |p> ? 
And ^4^iiti sht beside te tbalD 
When the blue day-light^s in the sky, 

" Or when the whirlwind^s on the hitt> 
Or frait]r atf h keea «Ad rtt% 
And wherefixe doe* sheoy }«^ 

*' Oh wherefore ? whttei^ri > ftll im "Wbf 

^' Does she re|Mt^kutt dAML ctf r 

IX. 

1 cannot teU \ I wis^ I cOnkd^ 
^or the true reas<lQ no one knbws» 
Sut if you*d gladly view the spot^ 
The spot to which she goes ; 
The heap thats }ike an infant's graven 
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The pond— and thorn, so dd and grey^ 
Pass by her dow^-^tis sddom shut— 
And if 70U «ee her in ha: hut, 
Then to the spot away ! — 
I never heard of such as dare 
Approach: the spot when she is there. 

X. 

^' But wherefbte to the mountain-top, 
" Can this unhappy woman go, 
^' Whatever star is in the skies, 
" Whatever wind may blow ?** 
Nay rack your brain— 'tis all in vain, 
I'll tell you every thing I know ; 
But to the thorn and to the pond 
Which is a little step beyond, 
I wish that you would go : 
Perhaps when you are at the place 
You something of her tale may tjrace. 
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XI. 
YS give yovk ^e best help I'can r 
Before you up the mountain goy 
Up to the dreary mountain-top, 
ril teU you all I know. 
lis now some two and twenty years. 
Since she (her name is Martha Ray) 
Gave with a maiden's true good wiU 
Her company to Stephen Hill } 
And she was bHthe and gay,. 
And she was happy, happy sdil 
Whene'er s^ thought of Stephen HilL 

XII 

And th^ had fix*d the wedding-day,. 
The morning that must wed them both y 
But Stephen to another maid 
Had sworn another oath -, i 

And witb this other maid to church 



Unthinking Stephen went— 
Poor Martha ! on that woftil^ay 
Acraelj cruel fiie, th^say^ 
Into her bonei waa sent : 
It dried her body like, a cioder. 
And aknoftt tivn*d her braan to 



They say, f\ill six moaljhs after 

While yet the sivnmer leaves weae gmco» 

She to the mauptaio-top would go^ 

And there waa oHen sees. , 

Tis said, a child was inher womb>. 

As now to any eye was plain } 

She waa with phild> and she waa aud,. 

Yet olVen 4ie was sober sad 

From her excee^g pain. 

Oh me 1 ten thousaad times 1*4 ratheo 

That he liadl 4M, that crael.falbcr « 
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XIV. 
Sad case fcv iwiJi a lnin> to hAA- 
Commnninn witha atimag cUU ! 
Sad case^ as you nm j lh]iik> &r cue 

« 

Who had a faoraiQ 00 wild I 

Last Chriitisaa 'wbeu we talked of tkia». 

Old Fanner Simpson did maintain^ 

That in her womb the infant wrought 

About its mother's heartj, and brougbt 

Her aeimet Ittck again : 

And wheft at Jbat h^ Ikae dnew. near. 

Her looks were cak% her senses dear* 

No more I kjie^ir, I y^ I HA^ 
And I weraU Idl it dl tQ 7011 ; 
£or what became of tbif poor dttM 
There*! none thateter knew : 
And if a childnfaa. bom cv oc^ 
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Tliefe*8 06 one that could ever tell 
And if 'twas bora alwe or dead. 
There's no one knows, as I have said,. 
But some remember weil> 
That Martha Ray iabout this time 
Would up the mountain often climb. 

XVI/ 

And B& that winter, when^ at night 

The wind blew from the mountain-peak, 

Twas worth your while, though in the dark,. 

The chuFch-jard path to seek : 

For many a time and oft were heard 

Cries coming from the mountain-head. 

Some plainly living voices were. 

And others, IVe heard many swear. 

Were voices of the dead : 

1 cannot think, whatever they say. 

They had to do with Martha Ray- 
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XVM. 

But that she goes ^ thu dd thorn. 
The thorn which Vvt described to joa. 
And there sits m a scarlet cloakj 
I will be sworn is true.. 
For one day with my tAtacoi^, 
To view the ocean wide and bright^ 
When to this countiy "tirst I came. 
Ere I had heard of Mar(ha*s name, 
I dimbed the mountain's hei^ r 
A storm came on, and I could see - 
No objed higher than Qiy knee. 

XVIB. 

Twas mist and ram, and ilonii and rain. 
No screen, no fence codd I diseovvr. 
And then the wind !. in fidth, it was 
A wind fiill ten times' orer. 
1 looked around, I thought I saw 
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A jutting crag, and .of I ran^ 

Head-foremoit^ Ulaoii^h.theMldDgraiii^ 

The sh^ekor of the. caesg; t» gam, 

Andj as I am. a man^ 

Instead of jutting crag^. i found 

A woman seat^sdiOfttho gnmid. 

* « 

1 4 * 

I did not spe^J^T-r-I s^flM?r fcfifti, 

Intruthit waiiiep9»gb,fcr(B»,j . - 

I turned ab^^ m^ h^atjA h^t ^i^r^ 

'* O misery ! QifAm^ 1" 

And there she sits, until the moon 

Through half the cleiar bhie sky will go, 

Andwfeii/tiieiHtdB bnae^jnake 

The watc9Vka£ilk6 |i«Qabtor.dmkp/ 

As ajl the.€DUht^iai(nr,! 

She shudders, and jbod hoar fafli>cr9r>. 

*' Oh misery\h.eE n%ecpl 
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"'Bbtwliat'c (beftem? and iniiat's Ae pond ? 

" And what*8 the hS of tnOBS to her ? 

^* And wbat*8 the creeping' teease that com^ 

" The little pond to stir ?" 

I cannot tell 5 but some wiB say 

She hanged her baby on the tree. 

Some say she drowned it in the pond|. 

Which is a littfe step beyond. 

But all and each agree. 

The little babe waa buried there. 

Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 

Fve heard, themos? is spotted red* 
With dropffof that poor infanfs blood'j: 
But kill a new-bom infant thus ! 
I do not think ^e oouM. 
Some say, if to the pond you go,. 



And fix on it a ttea^ yiev. 
The shadow of a babe yoa tnrc^ 
A baby and a baby*8 &ce« 
Ajad that it looks at you j 
Whene'er you look on it^ 'tb plain 
The baby looks al.you again. 

XXII. 

And some had sworn an oath that she 
Should be to public justice brought ^ 
And for the little infant's bones 
With spades th^, would have sought 
But then the beauteous hill of moss 
Before their eyes began to stir i 
And for fuU fifty yards aronnd» 
The grass it shook upon the ground^ 
But all do still aver 
The little babe is buried there. 
Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 
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XXIII. 

r cannot tell Low this may be> 

But plain it is, the thorn is bound 

With heavy tufb of. moss, that strive 

To drag it to the ground. 

And this I know, fuU many a timet 

When she was on the mountain high. 

By day, and in the silent nig)it. 

When all the stars shone clear and hrighti 

That I have heard her cry. 

Oh misery ! oh misery 1 

O. woe is me! oh misery!" 
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WM. AJiS SEVER. 



A limple iMd, d«ir brothet ^fltil. 
That ligtttfy dfawd \tB ht^ik. 
And feds its liti^ in e^6ty lloib^ 
Wtett^htDtdd it Ytxo^ tsf desi^ ? 

I met a little cottage ghl. 
She was eight yeaii old^ ^t said; 
Her hair was thick with 'many a coil 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic^ woodland air> 
And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair, 
—Her beauty made me glad. 



'• Sisters and Mathdbs, Bttfe maa^, 
" How many miyTttu be ?* 
'' How xxmf f Krmi Sa fUT i^ sriid> 
And wondering. IMc^ftt me. 

" And whene arelfae^^ I ipiHy ydu tell ?** 
She answered^ ** Sdren are we^ 
'' And ts^ bf tis at Conway dwell, 
'* And two are gone to iea. 

*' Two ^f lis in the .dmrch-yapd lie, 
" My sister and my hrdnShcr, 
** And in the chmcb-3Fard cotlag9> I 
** Dwell near them with my mother.*' 



'' Yon say tfaat two at Con«i^f dWdHi, 
" And two are gone to sea> 
'' Yet yoa are aevisi 3 I pkiay yon tcU 
'' Sweet Maid, how 4liis Any be i"* 
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Then did the littb Maid tc^. 

Seven boys and girls, are we ; 

Two of us in the chuich^yard lie> 
*' Beneath the church-yard tree." 

*' You run aboot^ my little maid^ 
'' Your limbs they are alsre ^ 
*' If two are in the churchryard laid,. 
*' Then ye are only fiw/* 

^' Their graves are greehj they may be seen/ 
The little Maid replied. 

Twelve steps or more from my mother's doon 

And they, arfs side by side. 
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'* My stockings there lofien kmt, 
'< My 'kerchief there I hem j 
*' And there upon the ground I 8tt*-<- 
'* Isit andjin^ to them. 
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''And ofteu s^er smiseti . Sir>\ 
" When it is li^ht and fair> 

I take my little poninger>. 

And. eat my 8opp,er there. 
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" The first, that died was Bttle Jane 5 : 
*' In bed she moaning lay, 
'< Till God released her of h<ar pain^. 
'* And then.sh^ went away. 

'< So in the church^yardshe was iaid;. 
** And all the summer, dry^ 
'^ Together round her grave we-played^ 
*' My brother, John .and L 

'' And when the ground wasr white with snow, 
" And I could run and alldej . 
'' My brother John was forced to go, 
''And he lies by her side/' 



*' How many ace 7)011 ttea/' eaid I^ 
'' If they two are ki Hea^ii?*' 
The little Maiden did r«f^ 
'' O Master ! we ttfe seven.** 

''' But thcjir fepe dead ; tiioseiw«>iu«<ieadf 
*' Their spirits are ia he«v«tt?" 
Twas throwing «n>rds away ; fbr^tiH 
The little Maid wodd hifft her wifl. 
And said^ '* Nay, we are seven I" 
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ANECDOTE far FMTHSMSt 

Shelving low the praOiee of Ijing mty he taught* 



■ ■— ■■!■■ 



I have a hoy^£w€ ydite «U, 
His face is fair and Steak to set 5 
His limbs are caac inbcalit^'s matki^ 
And dearly he loves me. 

One mom we «troMi) on^nr diy wiB^ 
Our ^iucit.lMyuse4ttlfaU iilMi6«r> 
And held soch klleniikted'talc 
As we are wont to dob 
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My thoughtt on former; pleasures ran;. 
I thought of Kilve*s. ddigbtful ^shore^ 
My pleasant hoine> when Spring began^. 
A long> long year.befere.. 

A- d^y it was when I could bear 
To thinks and thinks and think again ;. 
With so much happiness: to. spare, 
I] could not feel a pom^ 

My boy was by my side, so slim< 
And graceful .in his rustic dress ! 
And oftentimes I talked to him. 
In very idleness. 

The yofUg lambs ran a pretty race y 
The morning sun shone bright and warm ;- 
*' Kilve/' said.I> '* wais a pleasant place,. 
^ And so is Liswyn farm. 
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^'-My littWbo7> which 'like yoamcHtt/' 
I said and took him by the arm«~ 
Our home by Kilve a dielightfui «hore. 
Or here at Liswyn farm-?** . . 
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'' And UU me, had you rather be/ / 

I said and held him by the arm, 
'' At KilveVsraooth aihore.by the green skz,^^ 
^* Or here at LiswyB farm ? 

*In carejesf mood he locked at me, 
WhUe stilLI held him by. the arm. 
And said^ '' At Kilye Td rather be 

^ Than here a^ Liswyn 6tm/ 

" Now, little Edward, sOf why so j 
My little Edward, tell me why $** 
" I cannot tell, I do not know/^ 
"^ Why this is strange/' said I. 
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For, hamsn woodi^midgreeft'MII^ wsnn : 
There sordjr nitBt s0me reaatxt be 

'' Wb^foa would dkaage sweet lAswpi (aim 

i* For Kilve by the green eea^*' 

ft 

At this^ my boy hung down bi^ Ikead, 
He blush*d wilb«haaie^ nor made repfy ; 
^d &ce< times, ta the i^ild I sakf, ' 
" Why, Edward, taell me, why ?* ' ' " 

His head h^mi^d*-"4!kere was ih sigbt,. 
It caught his* eye, he saw it pMiH^ 
Upon the hoiBo^top, gUtteving brigftt,. 
A broad and gilded i^se^ 

Then did the b«y }^ teogtte mikiek> 
And thus to «ie he made rej^y j 
" At Kilve theffcwas no weather-cod:, 
'' And that's the reason, why." 



Oh dearest^ dearest boy ! my heart 
For better lore woold seldom yearn 
Cotild I but teach the hundredth part: 
Of whal fi^eoktbee I ki|»» 
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LINES 

WfiUfmat a small dutawufnm my Hmsty ami smt ij^ 
«rf littU ^ /» tktpersM to vkom thty are addreued. 



It is the firtt mild day of March : 
Each minate sweeter than before. 
The Ted-breast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 

There is a blessbg in the air, 
"Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare. 
And grass in the green fidd. 

My Sister ! (*tis a wish of mine) 
Now that our morning meal is done. 
Make haste, your morning task resign ; 
CoDOM forth and feel the -son. 
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£dward will come with you^ and pray^ 
Put on with speed yavLt woodland dxtss. 
And bring no book^ for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 

No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living Calendar : 
We from to-day^ tny friend^ will date 
The opening of the year. 

Love, now an universal birdi. 
From heart to heart is stealing. 
From earth to man, from man to earth, 
*-- It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty yeacs of reana i 
Our minds shall drink at eveiy fom 
The spirit of the season. 
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Some silent laws out b«»t» nnf vbAo^ 
Which 4ief shUU long obej ) 
We for tb^ yeu to coiiie Biay take 
Our temper from to-d^y; 

And from the bhtwed po#et tbat rolls 
About^ below> above) 
We'll fraine the me^ure of our soub> 
They shall be tuned fe»k>vo. 

Then come, ipjr sister 1 come, I prajr. 
With speed put on your woodland draas. 
And bring no books fi^r this one day 
We'll give to idleness!. 
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Tbe FEMALE VAGRANT. 



'By l)erwent*s side ttiy Father's cottage stood, 

(The Woman thus her artless story told) 

One fields a flock, and what the neighbouring flood 

1Supp]ied, to him were more than mines of gold. 

light was ssay sleep ; my days in transport roll*d : 

With thoughtless joy I stretch'd along the shore 

My father's nets, or from the mountain fold 

Saw on the distant lake his twinkling oar 

Or watch*d his lazy boat still less'nii^ more and more. 
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iSy father waff a good and pious mail. 

An honeslfnan by honest parents bred. 

And I believe that, soon as I began 

To lisp, he made me kneel beside my bed. 

And in his hearing there my prayers I said : 

And afterwards, by my good father taught, 

I read, and loved the books in which I read $ 

For books in every neighbouring house I sought. 

And nothing to my mind a sweeter pleasure brought 

Can I forget what charms did once adorn 
My garden, stored with pease, and mint, and tbyme. 
And rose and lilly for the sabbath mom ? 
The sabbath bells, and their delightful chime ; 
The gambols and wild freaks at shearing timej 
My hen*s rich nest through long grass scarce espied j 
The cowslip-gathering at May*s dewy prime ', 
The swans, that, when I sought the water-side, 
f^romfar to meet me came, spreading their snowypride. 
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The staff I yet remember which upbore 
The bending body of my adive sire ; 
His seat beneath the honeyed sycamore 
When the bees hummed^ and chair by winter fire | 
When market-morning carae^ the neat attire 
With which^ though bent on haste, m3r8elf I deck'd^. 
My watchful dog, whose starts of furious ire, ^ 

When stranger passed, so often I have check*d^ 
The red-breast known for years, which at my casemeni 
peck-d. 

The suns of twenty summers danced aHmg,— 

Ah ! little marked, how fast they rolled away : 

Then roise a stately hall our woods among. 

And cottage after cottage owned its sway. 

No joy to see a neighbouring house, or stray 

Through pastures not his own, the master took ; 

My Father dared his greedy wish gainsay ; . 

He loved his old hereditary nook. 

And ill could I the thought of such, sad parting brook. 
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&ut when be had refdsed the proffered gold^ 

To cruel injuries he became a prey. 

Sore traversed in whate*er he bought and sold : 

His troubles ]grew upon htm day by day> 

Till all his subtftance fell into decay. 

His little range of water was denied ;* 

'All but the bed where his old body lay, 

AU^ all was seized^ and weeping, side by side, 

We sought a home where we uninjured might abide. 

Can I forget that mberable hour. 
When from the last hill-top, my sire surveyed. 
Peering above the trees, the steeple tower 
That on his marriage day sweet music made } 
Till then he hoped his bones might there be laid. 
Close by my mother in their native bowers : 
Bidding me trust in God, he stood and prayed, — 
I could not pray r-^through tears that fell in showers, 
Glimmered our dear-loved home, alas I no longer ours 1 

* -Seven) of the Lakts {n the nenb of England are let eot to differem FidMnnea, ia fsrccb 
mvkcd out by imaginary lines dcawn from rock to rock. 
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There was a yeatli wbom I had laveA so long^ 
That when I loved him not I cannot aay. 
*Mid the green mountains many and many a sonjl; 
We two hadming^ like gladsome birds in Msf. 
When we began to tire of childish play 
. We seemed still more and more to prize each oth^i^ ) 
We talked of marriage and our marriage day 5 
And I in truth did Ioifc him like a brother^ 
For tierer could I hope to meet with such another. 

His father said, that to a distant town 
He must repair^ to ply the artist's trade. 
What tears of bitter grief tiH then unknown ? 
What tender vows our last sad kiss delayed I 
To him we turned : — ^we had no other aid. 
Like one revived^ upon his neck I wept. 
And her ^hom he had loved in joy, he said 
He well could love in grief: his faith he kept; 
And in a quiet home once more my father slept.. 
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Four years each day with daily bread was blest^ 
By constant toil and constant prayer supplied. 
Three lovely in^ts lay upon my breast -, 
And often, viewing their sweet smiles, I sighed, 
And knew not why. My happy father died 
When sad distress reduced the childrens* meal : 
Thrice happy ! that from, him the grave did hide 
The empty loom, cold hearth, and silent wheels 
And tears tbat flowed for ills which patience could 
not heal. 

*Twas a hard change, an evil time was come -y 
We had no hope, and no relief could gain. 
But soon, with proud parade, the noisy drum- 
Beat round, to sweep the streets of want and pain. 
My husband 9 arms now only served to strain 
Me and his children hungering in his view : 
In such, dismay my prayers and tears were vaiu : 
To join those miserable men he flew 3 
And now to the sea-coast, with numbers more, we drew. 
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There foni neglect for months and naonths we bore. 

Nor yet the crowded fleet its anchor stirred. 

Green fields before us and our native shore^ 

By fever^ from polluted air incurred^ 

Ravage was made^ for which no knell was heard. 

Fondly we wished^ and wished away, nor knew, 

*Mid that long sickness, and those hopes deferred,. 

That happier days we never more must view :. 

The parting signal streamed, at last the land withdrew. 

• 

Bat from delay the summer calms were past. 

On as we drove, the equinoctial deep 

Ran mountains-high- before the howling blast* 

We gazed with terror on the gloomy sleep 

Of them that perished in the whirlwind s 8weq>> 

Untaught that soon such anguish must ensue. 

Our hq^es such harvest of afflidtion reap. 

That we the mercy of the waves should me. 

We reached the western world, a poor^derotedcrew. 
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Oh 1 dreadlul prke of being to resign 

All that is dear in being ! better ^r 

In Want's most londy cave till death to pine^ 

Unseen, unheard, unwatched by any star 5 

Or in the streets and walks where proud men aie> 

Better* our dying bodies to obtrude^ 

Than dog-like, wading at the heels of wari 

Protraft a curst existence, ^-with the brood 

Thajt lap (their veiy nourishment 1) thdr brothel's blood. 

The pains and plagues that on our heads came down, 

Disease and famine, agony and fear. 

In wood or wflderness, in camp or town. 

It would tliy braiti unisettlfe even to hear. 

All pciished-^aH, in one remorseless year, 

HusbaAd and children ! one by one, by sword 

And ravenous plague, all perished : every tear 

Dried up, despairing, desolate, onboard 

A British ship I waked^ as frc^ a trance restored. 
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Peaceful as some inuneasurable plain 

By the £rst beams of dawning Hght impressed. 

In the calm sonshine riepttfae glittering main. 

The very ocean has its hour of rest. 

That cooses not to the human mourner's breast. 

Remote from man, and storms of mortal care> 

A heavooly silence did the waves invest : 

I looked, and looked along the silent m, 

Until it seemed to bring a joy to my de^air. 

Ah I how unlike those late terrific sleeps ! 
And groans, that rage of racking &mioe spoke : 
The ufiburied dead that lay in festering heiips \ 
The breathing pestilence that rose like smoke ! 
The shriek that fbom the distant battle broke ! 
The mine's dire earthquake, and the pallid host 
Driven by the bomb's incessant thunder-stroke 
To loathsome vaults, where heart*sick anguish toss*d> 
Hope died, and fear itself in agony was lost ! 
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Yet does that bunt of woe coogeal my hame. 
When the dark streets appeared to heave and gape^ 
While like a sea the storming army came> 
And Fire from heU reared his gigantic shape^ 
And Murder^ by the ghastly gleam, and Rape 
Seized their joint prey, the mother and the child I 
But from these crazing thoughts my. brain, escape ! 
—For weeks the balmy air breathed soft and mild;. 
And on the gliding vessel Heaven and Ocean smiled. 

Some mighty gulph of separation past, 
1 seemed transported to another world.*«~ 
A thought resigned with pain, when from the mast 
The impatient mariner the sail unfurPd, 
And wbisding, called the wind that hardly curled 
The silent sea. From the sweet thoughts of home. 
And from all hope I was forever hurled. 
For me — farthest from earthly port to roam 
Was best, could I but shun the spot where man might 
come. 
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And oft> robb*d of my perfed mind^ I (bought 

At last my feet a resting-place had fotind : 

Here will 1 >veqp in peace, (so fancy wrought,) 

Roaming the illimitable waters round ; 

Here watcb> of every human friend disowned. 

All day, my ready tomb the ocean-flood— 

To break my dream the vessel reached its bound : 

And homeless near a thousand homes I stood. 

And near a thousand tables pined, and wanted food» 

By grief enfeebled was I turned adrift. 
Helpless as^sailor cast on desart rock-; 
Nor morsel to my mouth that day did lift. 
Nor dared my hand at any door to knock. 
.1 lay, wh^e with his drowey mates, the cock 
From the cross timber of an out-house hung j 
How dismal tolled, that night, the city dock I 
At mom my sick heart hunger scarcely stung, 
•Nor.io the beggars language could I frame my tongue* 
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So paMed «n<»ther dgy, aaj so thQ tbird : 

Then did I tiy» in ?ain> the ccowd'a resort^ 

In deep despair by frightful wishes stxn'*d> 

Near the sea-side I reached a rained fort : 

There, pains which nature could no more si;^p<»t. 

With blindness linked^ did on my Yitals fall ; 

Diz^ my brain> with interruption short 

Of hideous sense $ I sunk^ nor step could crawU 

^d thence was borne aws^ to neighbouring ho^tt^I. 

Recovery came with food : but stilly n^ hram 
Was weak^ nor of the past bad memory. 
I heard my nei^bonr4> in their beds, contain 
Of many t^ga which nevo: troubled tae } 
Of feet still busdij^ round with btisy glee;. 
Of looks where common kindness had no part. 
Of service d<»ie with careless cruel^, 
Pretting the fever round the languid heart. 
And fi^ans, which^ as they said, would make a dead 
loan start. 
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Theie tkiogs jort seirved to $ttr the totpid seq^eii 

Nor pain nor pit)r in n^ bosom raised^ 

Memory^ tboogh slow^ returned miik 8trec^;tb i luij'tlience 

Dismissed^ again on open day I gased. 

At hornet, m6n> and common Hght> amaze4*> 

The lanes J sottght> and a» the sun retired^ 

Came, where beneath the trees a faggot blazed ;, 

The wild brood aaw me weep, my fate enqisred, 

And gareme^food/atHl imt, more welcome,. more doiired. 

My heart is toudn^d to tbihlethatmeQ like thQs<^ 
The rudeearthVtienants, were my fio^treltef : 
How Ipbdfy £d (hey paint tihea^ ragtd^ eoae ! 
And their long hdid^ that feared not gnef> 
For all belonged to ali> and each wna cbi^. 
No plough Hidurainewsstrakied; on grating ro£(d 
No w^in th^ dfdre, . and yet> (be yeHof«r 9heaf 
In every vale ht their delist was. sta>wed : 
Fortheiiv iarvalnce*! msadft^ the milky ¥Ad«s4o^fM. 
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Semblance> with straw and panniered ass^ ihcy made 

Of potters wandering on from door to door : 

Bat life of happier sort to me pourtrayed^ 

And other joys my fancy to alhire ; 

The bag-pipe dinning on the midnight moor 

In bam uplighted^ and companions boon 

Well met from far with reveliy secore. 

In depth of forest glade, when jocund Jane 

RoUed fast along the sky his warm and genial moon. 

Bat ill it suited m^ in journey dark 

O'er moor and mountain, midnight theft to hatch 3 ' 

To charm the surly house-dog's faithful bark. 

Or hang on tiptoe at the lifted latch ; 

The gloomy lantern, and the dim blue match. 

The black disguise, the warning whistle shrill. 

And ear still busy on its nightly watch. 

Were not for me, brought up in nothing ill 5 

besides, oa griefs so fireth my thoogto were bnKKliDgstill. 
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What could I do, unaided and unblest ? 

Poor Father ! gone was every friend of thine r 

And kindred of dead husband are at best 

Small help^ and> after marriage such as mine. 

With little kindness would to me incHne; 

111 was I then for toil or service fit* : 

With tears whose course no effort could confine. 

By high-way side forgetful would I sit 

Whole houis, . Wf idle arms in. moping sorrow Knit 

I lived i^a the mercy of the fieldd> 

And oft of cruelty the sky accused $ 

On hazard, or what general, bounty yidcb. 

Now coldly given, now utterly refused^ 

The fields I for my bed hav« often used : 

But, what aflHds my. peace with keenest rutb^ 

Is, that I.have my inner self abused. 

Foregone the home delight of constant truth. 

And clear and open soul, so prized in fearless youth. 
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Three years a wanderer^ cften have I view*d^ 
In tears, tJie sun towards that country tend 
Where my poor heart lost all its fortitude : 
And now across this moor my steps I bend— 

4 

Oh ! tell me whither — ^for no earthl7 friend 
Hare I.— -She ceased, and weeping turned away^ 
As if bpcause her tale was at an end 
She wept 3 — ^because she had no more to say 
Of that perpetual weight which on her spirit lay. 
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THE DUNGEON. 



And this place our forefathers made for man \ 

This is the process of our love and wisdom 

To each poor brother who offends against us— > 

Most imiocent^ perhaps— and what if guilty ? 

Is this the only cure ? Merciful Grod ! 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 

By ignorance and parching poverty^ 

His energies roll back upon his hearty 

And stagnate and corrupt -, till changed to poison. 

They break out on him, like a loathsome plague spot. 

Then we call in our pamper*d mountebanks*-* 

And this ia then: beat cure ! uncomforted 
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And friendlesi solitade, groaning and tea»> 

And savage faces, at the clanking hovar. 

Seen throi^h the steams and vaponr of his di]ngeon> 

B7 the lamp's dismal twilight ! So be lies 

Circled with e?il, till his very soul 

Unraoulds its essence^ hopelessly deformed 

By sights of ever more defbrmilj ^ 

With other mihiistratrontf thou^ O nature I 

Healest thy wandbring and distempered child : 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences. 

Thy sunny hues, fail* fbrms, and breathing sweets> 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters, 

Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing. 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

Ifis angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 
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tSIMON LEE, 

THE OLD HUNTSMAN^ 
Witk am heuUnt in tokick he was concerned* 



In the «weet shire of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor-haIl« 
An old man dwells^ a little man^ 
Tve heard he once was tall. 
Of yean he has upon his back. 
No doubt> a burthen weighty ) 
He says he is three score and tei^ 
Attt others say he*s eighty. 
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A long blue liveiy-coat has he. 

That's fair behind, and fair before ; 

Yet, meet him where you will, you see 

At once that he is poor. 

Full five and twenty years he lived 

A running huntsman merry -, 

And, though he has but one eye left, 

Hia cheek is like a cherry. 



No man like him the horn could sound. 
And no man was so ftill of glee 3 

To say the least, four counties round 

t' • ■ • 

Had heard of Simoa Lee ; 

• ■ • 

His master's dead, ^d po one now ^ 
Dwells in the hall of Ivor i 
Men, dogs, ^nd horses, allaredead-^ 
He is the sole survivor^ ; - 
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Mis hunting feats have him bereft 
Of his right eje, asyou may sec : 
And then, what limbs those feats have left 
To poor old Simon Lee ! 

* 

He has no son, he ha& no child. 
His wife, an aged wotpan. 
Lives with him, near the waterfall. 
Upon the village common. 

And he is lean and he is sick, 

'His dwindled body's half awry. 

His ancles they are swoln and thick ) 

His legs are thin and dry. 

When he was young he little knew 

Of husbandry or tillage 3 

And now he'» forced to work, though weak^ 

—The weakest in the village. 
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He all the <;ounti7 could oatrun. 

Could leave both man and horse behindi 

And often, ere the race was done, . 

He reeled and was stone-bHnd. 

And still there*8 something in the worid 

At which his heart rejoices ; 

For when the chiming hounds are. ou^ 

He dearly loves their voices J 



Old BuCh works- out of doors y^th him^ 

And does what Simon cannot do; 

for she, not over stout of limb. 

Is stouter of the two. ' • . < 

And though you with your utmost skill 

Trom labour could not wean them, 

Alas ! *tis very little, all 

Which they can do between them. 
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Seside their moss-grown hot of chy^ 
Not twenty paces from the door* 
A scrap of l^d they kaye^ but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 
TThis scrap of land he from the heath 
'Enclosed when he was stronger! 
But what avails the land to dienv 
Which they can till noJoi^^i 



"Few months of life has he In store, 
■As he to 70a will tell^ 
For stilly the more he works^ the more 
Hia poor djl ancles swell. 
My gentle' reader^ I perceive 
How patiendy youVe waited^ 
And I'm afiraid that yon expeft 
ik)me4ale will be^related. 
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O reader J had yoa in your mind 
Such stores bb sileat thought can bring, 

gentle reader ! 70a would find 
A tale in every thing. . 
What more I hav^ to say is short,' 

1 hope you'll kindly take it 5 

It is no tale $ but should you think> 
Perhaps a tale you'tt rnske it. 



One summer^day t ctiaiiced to see 
This old man doing all lie eould 
About ike root of an M^ree, 
A stump of rotten wood. 
The mattock totter*d m his hand 5 
So vain was his endeavour 
That at the root of the old tree 
He might have worked for ever. 
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" Yoa're overtasked^ good Sini<m Lee^ 

Give me your tool** to him I said ; 

Aod at the word right gladly he 

Received my proffered aid. 

I struck^ and with a single blow 

The tailed root I sever'd^ 

At which the poor old man so long 

•And vainly had endeavoured. ' 



TThe tears into his cfes were brought. 
And thanks and praises seemed to run 
*So fast out m his heart, I thought. . 
They never would have done. 
•—I've heard of hearts unkind, liind deeda 
With coldness still retqming. 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Has oflner left me mourning. 
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H^ittem im ewrlf S^np 



I heard a thousand blended notes^ . 
While in A grove I sate reclined. 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it griev'd my heart to think 
What Bunhas made of man. 
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Through primrose tufb^ in that sweet bowecy 
The periwinkle trail*d its wreathes ; 
And 'tis my faith that everjr flower 
Enjoys the air li brea^es. 

The birds around me hopp*d and play'd : 
Their thoughts I cannot measure, 
Bot the least motion wliich they made>. 
It seem'd a thrill of pleasure.. 

The budding twigs spread* out tHeir fan> 
To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think, do all I can. 
That there was^plisasure there. 

If I these thoughts may not prevent,. 
If such be of my creed the plan. 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man^ h 
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Tb€ NIGHTINGALE. 

fTritten in April, 1708. 
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No doud, no relique of the sunken dajr 
Distinguishes the West^ no long thin slip 
Of sullen Lights no obscure trembling hues. 
Come> we will rest on this old mossy Bridge ! 
You see the glimmer of the stream beneath. 
But hear no murmuring : it flows silently 
0*er its soft bed of verdure. All is still, 
A balmy night i and tho' the stars be dim,- 
Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 
A pleasure in the dimness of the stna^ 
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And hatk ! the Nightiagile begins its song, 

** Most musical^ most melanchdiy"* Bini 1 

A melancholy Bird ? O idle thought I 

In nature there is, nothing melancholjr. 

— ^But some night* wandering Man^whosehear t was pierc*d 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrongs . 

Or slow distemper ornegle&ed lovej 

(And so, poor Wretch ! filled .idlthitKgs with himself 

And made all :gentle sounds tell hack the tale 

Of his own sorrows) he and scfch as he 

First named these notes a: melancholy strain : 

And many a poet echoes the cbncmt ; 

Poet, who hath been buildmg up the rhyme 

* *< Mott musicalf moit melancholy.'* This passage in MUlon 
possesses an excellence far superior to that of mere description :. 
it is spoken in the character of the melancholy Man^ and hat 
therefore a dramatic propriety. The Author makes thir f emajk^ ' 
to rescue himself from the charge of having alluded with levity 
to a line in Milton t a charge than which none could be more 
painful to him, except perhaps that of haying ridk^ukd his 
Bible. 







When, be hadbetter far have stretched bifrlioibt' 
Beside a brook in mousf forest-dell 
Bjrsun or moonlight, to tbe influxes 
Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements- 
Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song. 
And of his fame forgetful ! so his fiune^ 
Should share in« nature's immortality^ « 
A' venerable thing 1 * and so hi» song- 
Should make aH^ nature lovelter^.and itself 
Be lov'd, like nature !«— But 'twilkiot be so ; 
And youths andonaidens most poetical 
Who lose the^deep^ning twilights of the ^ring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still 
Full of meek sympathy must heave their sighs 
€>*er Philomela's pity-pIeadlng strains* 
My Friend, and my Friend's Sister ! we have leant 
A different lore : we may not thus profane 
Nature's, sweet voices always full of love 
Aadjoyanoe! Tia the merry Nightingale 
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That crowds, and hurries, and precipital^ 
With fast thick warble his delicioiu notes^ 
As he were fearful, that an April night 
WouJc^ be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chgHty and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music ! And I know a grcnre 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge 
Which the great lord inhabits not : and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood. 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass. 
Thin grass and king-cups grow within the paths* 
But never elsewhere in one place I kn6w 
So many Nightingales : and far and near * 
In wood and thicket over ihe wide grove 
They answer and provoke each other's songs-* 
With skirmish and capricious passagings. 
And murmurs musical and «wift jug jug 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all-«* 
Stirring the air with sach an harmony. 
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That shoidd yon dose jaax tfe^ yoQ might abnoit 
Forget k was net day ! 

A most gentle maid 
Who dwelleth in her hospitable home- 
Hard by the Castle^ and at latest eve> 
(Even like a Lady vow'd and dedicate 
To something more than natnre in the grove) 
Glides diro^ the pathways j ^ knows'all their note^i 
That gentle Maid ! and oft, a moment's spa€e> 
What lime the moon was lost behind a cknai, 
Hath heard a pause of silence : tiH the Moon 
Emerging, hath awaken'd earth and sky 
With one sensation, and those wakefnl Birds 
Hate all burst forth in choral minstrdsy. 
As if one quick and sudden Gale had sw^ 
An hundred airy harps ! And she hath watch*d 
Miiof a Nightingale perch giddily 
On blosmy twig stiM swinging from the breeze 
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And to tfast modan tune his wanton loog. 
Like tipsy Joy that rods with toniog hegd* 

Farewdl,0 Warbler I till to-morrow eve» 

Aqd joUj my friends ! farewell, a short ftrewdl I 

We have been loitering long and pleasantly. 

And now for our dear homes.<»«'That strain again t 

FoUfain it woold delay me !-^My dear Babe^ 

Who, capable of no articulate sound. 

Mars all things with his imitative lisp. 

How he would place his hand beside his ear. 

His little hand, the small forefinger up. 

And bid us listen ! And I deem it wbe 

To make him Nature's [daymate* He knows well 

The evening star : and cmce when he awoke 

In most distressful mood (some inward pain 

Had made up that strange thing, an infant's dream) 

I hurried with him to our orchard plot;, 

And he beholds the mocm, and hush'd at once 



Suspends liis fobs, and laughs most silently. 
While his fair eyes that swam with undropt tears 
Did glitter in the yellow moon-beam ! Well — 
It is a father's tale. But if that Heaven 
Should give me life, his 'childhood shall grow up 
Familiar with these songs, that with the night 
He may associate Joy ! Once more farewell. 
Sweet Nightingale ! once more, my friends I farewell 
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LINES 

Written vhen sailing in a Boat 
At EFENING, 



How rich the wave> in fronts imprest 
With evening twilight's summer hues^ 
While, facing thu» the crimson west^ 
The boat her silent path pursues ! 
And see how dark the backward stream ! 
A little moment past> so smiling ! 
And stilU perhaps^ with faithless gleani^. 
Some other loiterer beguiling.. 
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Sach views the youthful bard aHufe, 
But^ heedless of the following gloom. 
He deems their coloutft ihftll endure 
Till peace £o with him to the tomb. 
—•And let him nurse his fond deceit. 
And what if he must die in sorrow I 
Who would not cherish dreams so sweet. 
Though grief and pain may come to-morrow ? 
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LINES 

ffritten wear Bichtmnd itpon tk* Tkameu 



Glide gentl7> thus for ever glide, 
O Thames ! that other bards majr see. 
As lovely visions by thy side 
As now, fair river ! come to me. 
Oh glide, fair stream 1 for ever so 5 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing. 
Till all our minds for ever flow. 
As thy deep waters now are flowing. 

Vain thought ! yet be as now thou art» 
Tliat in thy waters may be seen 
The image of a poet's heart. 
How bright, how solemn, how serene ! 
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Such as did once the poet bless^ 
Who, pouring here a * later ditty. 
Could find no refuge from distress. 
But in the milder grief of pity. 

Remembrance 1 as we float along. 
For him suspend the dashing oar. 
And pray that never child of Song 
May know his freezing sorrows more. 
How calm ! how still ! the only sound, 
The dripping of the oar suspended ! 
—The evening darkness gathers round 
By virtue*s holiest powers attended. 



• Collins*8 Ode ortthedcath of Thomson, the last written, 
I believe, of the poems which were published during his 
life-time. This Ode is also alluded to in the next stanza. 



THE 



IDIOT BOY. 
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Tbt IDIOT BOY. 



*Tis eight o^dock^^^a cltar March nighty 
The moon is up«— the sky u blue. 
The owlet in the mooDiight air, 
He shouts from nobody ktiowd where ; 
He lengthetid out hSs loaely ihout, 
Halloo ! halloo ! a long halloo 1 

— ^Why bustle thus about your door. 
What means this bustle, Betty Foy ? 
Why are you in this mighty ifret ? 
And why on horseback have you set 
Him whom you love, your idiot boy ? 
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Beneath the moon that shines so bright^ 
Till she is tired, let Betty Foy 
With girt and stirrup fiddle-faddle f 
Bat wherefore set upon a saddle 
Him whom she loves, her idiot boy ? 

There's scarce a soul that's out of bed y. 
'Crood Betty put him down again f • , 
His lips with joy they burr at you, . 
Bui, Betty ! what has he to do 
With stirrup, saddle, or, with, rein ? 

The world will say 'tis very idle. 
Bethink you of the time of night 3 
There's not a mother, no not one. 
But when she hears what you have donei 
Oh ! Betty she'll be' in a fright 
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Bat Betty*8 bent on her intent^ 
For her good neighbour, Snsan GaJey 
Old Susan, she who dwells alone. 
Is sick, and makes a piteous moan. 
As if her very life would faih 

There*s not a house within a mile, 
No hand to help them in distress : 
Old Susan lies a bed in pain. 
And sorely puzzled are the twain. 
For what she ails they cannot guess. 

And Betty*s husband's, at the wood. 
Where by the week he doth abide, 
A woodman in the distant vale -, 
There's none^to help poor Susan Gale, 
What must be done ? what will betide ? 
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And Betty frop the laae has fistebcd 
Her pooy^ that ia mild and gO(xl> 
Whether he be in joy or pain^ 
Feeding at vill along the lane^ 
Or bringbg faggots firom the wood* 

And he b all in travelliog trini^ 
And by the moonlight, fietty Foy 
Has up upon the -saddle set. 
The like waa never heard of yet. 
Him whikn she loves, her idiot hoy. 

And he must post widioot delay 
Across the bridge that's in the dale. 
And by the chureh, and o*er the dowo> 
To bring a doctor froiQ the town. 
Or she will die, old Susan Gale. 
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There is no need of boot or fpcir» 
There is no need <^ whip or wdod. 
For Johnny has his hoUy-bongh, 
And with a hurly-borly now 
He shakes the green bough in his hand. 

And Betty o*er and oVr has told 
The boy who is her best deHght> 
Both what to follow, what to shuDj 
What do, and what to leave undone. 
How turn to left, and how to right 



And Betty*8 most 
Was, " Johiuiy 1 Johnny ! mind that you 
" Come home again, nor stop at all, 
" Come home again^ whatever be&), 
" My Johnny do, I pray you do.* 
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To this did Johnny ansxver make^ 
Both with his head^ and with his hand> 
And proudly shook the bridle too> 
And then ! hb words' were not a few> 
Which Betty well could understand. 

And now that Johnny is just going. 
Though Betty's in a mighty flurry. 
She gently pats the pony!s side. 
On which her idiot boy must ride^ 
And seems no longer in a hurry. 

But when the pony moved his legs. 
Oh ! then for the poor idiot boy ! 
For joy he cannot hold the bridle. 
For joy his head and heels are idlc^ 
He's idle all for very joy. 
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And while the pony moves his legs. 
In Johnny's left hand you may see. 
The green bough's motionless and dead 
The moon that shines above his head 
Is not more still and mute than he. 



His heart it was so full of glee. 
That till full fifty yards were gone. 
He quite forgot his holly whip. 
And all his skill in horsemanship. 
Oh ! happy, happy, happy John. 

And Betty's standing at the door. 
And Betty's face with joy o'erflows, 
Freud of herself, and proud of him. 
She sees him in his travelling trim j 
How quietly her Johnny goes. 
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The silence of her idiot boy. 
What hopes it neuis to Bett/s heart t 
He's at tlie gulde^post-^^he turna right. 
She watebet till he*s out of sight. 
And Betty will- not then depart. 

Burr, burr — ^now John»y s lips they burr. 
As loud as any jniii, or near it. 
Meek as a lamb the pony nioves^ 
And Johnny inake» the noise he lores. 
And Betty lislieiift, gl^d to hfisa it. 

Away she hies to Susan Gale : 

And Johnny's in a nttervy tune, 

The owlets hoot, the ofwlets corr. 

And Johnay*s lips they buiT> burr, burr. 

And on he goes b^peath the moon. 
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His steed and hi^ right well «gree> 
For of this pony there's a nimourj 
That should he lose his eyea 9ad ^^j 
And should he live a thousand years^ 
He never will be out of hupaour. 

But then he is a horse that thinks ! 
And when he thinks bis pace is slack ; 
Now> though he knows poor Jghnny weOi 
Yet for his life he cannpt teU 
What he has got ^pon his back. 

So through the moonlight l9ne$ they g(v 
And far into the moonlight dale» 
And by the church, and o*er the down^ 
To bring a dodor from the town^ 
To comfort poor old Sus^ Gale. 
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And Betty, now at Susan's side. 
Is in the middle of her story. 
What comfort Johnny soon will bring, 
With many a most diverting thing. 
Of Johnny's wit and Johnny's glory. 

And Betty's still at Susan's side : 
By this time she's not quite so flurried 5 
Demure with porringer ^nd plate 
She sits, as if in Susan's fate 
Her life and soul were buried. ' 

But Betty, poor good woman ! she. 
You plainly in her face may read it, 
Could lend out of that moment's store 
Five years of happiness or more, 
To any that might need it. 



But yet I guess that now aod then 
With Betty all was not so well. 
And to the road she turns her ears. 
And thence full many a sound she hears> 
Which she to Susan will not telL 



Poor Susan moans> poor Susan groans, 
•' As sure as there's a moon in heaven. 
Cries Betty, " he*ll be back again j 

They'll both be here, 'tis almost ten,. 

They'll both be here before elevenJ* 
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Voor Susan moans, poor Susan groans. 
The clock gives warning for eleven ; 
*Tis on the stroke—" If Johnny's near. 
Quoth Betty " he will soon be here, 
^^ As sure as there'is a moon in heaven^' 
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The clock b ^ t&t smkfe aftWfltte, 
And Johnny is iKft J^t id ^gllt> 
The moon^ ill liMiVtn> el fetfttf ««e». 
But Bmy Ib dot j|^t0 at t»M; $ 
And Susan h»b a dreadful night. 

And Betty, half «nhoor ago. 
On Johttfiy vtle refle6ti<»iiB ouH : 
'' A little idle lauiiteirillg thing !" 
With otbUr tiamds> an ts^eM dtiing. 
But now ihdt tittie U goh^ and pn^. 

And B&ny'i dt^06phi| at the heart. 
That ha^ tioift fdl paM and gdtie, 
'' How cati It be he U Ab l^e ? 
" The Do^r he has m^e hifn wait, 
^< Susan ! thi:/& teih be iiere aiton^** 
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And Susan's growing worse and wane. 
And Be(^*« la a sad qfissadaxy | 
And then tkcre's nobodj to say 
If she must go or she must stay 2 
—She's in a sad quaodiuy* 

The dock is on the stroke of one 1 
Bat neither DoAornor his guide 
Appear ^oag the naiocmligbt load. 
There's neither horse ncM: man abroadj 
And Betty's still at Susan's side* 

And Susan she begins to feaf 
Of sad aisdbaoees not a few> 
That Jdiany may perhaps be drown'd^ 
Or lost perhaps^ and never found 1 
Which they must both for ever roe.. 
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She's pabt the bn%fe tfaat*& ki the dale. 
And now the liuught tonnenla her ^orcr 
Johnny poring his horse fiatBoofc, 
To hunt the knoon thaft*6 ia &e bmck. 
And never will be lieard4if odare^ 

And now she's high upon tiie dows> 
Alone amid a p^ospe^ wide $ 
There*B nehher Johnny nor has hoiscv 
Among the &m or in the forse^ 
There's neither doAor nor his giude. 

" Oh saints ! what is bccomeof hioi ^ 
'' Periu^ he's climbed into an oak^ 
" Where he wai stay till he is dead^ 
*' Or sadfy he Iibs been txMtd, 
" And joined tl|e unnc^ring ^ypscf-fdUu 



" Or him that wicked ^ny*s ^diried 
" To the daiit cave, tiie goblini* hiU^ 
*^ Or Id the castle fae^ pursuing^ 
" Among the f hosts> hli own ufidoillg -, 
*' Or playiog with the waterfiill.*' 

At poor old StisUn thea tile r&iled. 
While to the town ^le poits awa3r ^ 
'' If Susan had not been so iM, 
*^ AJas ! I should have had him ttill> 
" My JoluiQy* till day d^kig day/' 

PocMT Bet^ ! in this sad dlstEmpcr, 
The idodor's self wocdd hardly 8paTe> * 
Unworthy things she talked and wild> 
Even he> of cattle the mostidHd^ 
The pony hadhia ahare* 
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And now she's got into the town>. 
And to the dodor's door she hies y 
Tis silence all on every side $ 
The town so long, the town so wide> 
Is silent as the skies. 



And now she's at the dodor's door> 
She lifts the knocker, rap, rap, rapy- 
The do^or at the casement shews^ 
His glimmering eyes that peep and doze y 
And one hand rubs his old night-cap. 

** Oh Do6tor ! DoAor ! where'ts my Johnny?* 
" Yta here, what is't yoa want with me ?" 
*' Oh Sir 1 you know I'm betty Foy, 
'' And I have lost my poor dear boy, 
^ You know him— him you oftra see ; 
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^' He's not so wise as some folks be^** 
'^ The devil take his wisdom !" said 
The Dodor> looking somewhat grim> 
^' What, woman ! should I know of him ?" 
And, grumbJihg, he went back to bed. 

^' O woe is me ! O woe is me ! 
•* Here will I die 5 here will I die j 
*' I thought to find my Johnny here, 
^' But he is neither far nor near, 
*' Oh ! what a wretched mother I !" 



She stops, she stands, she looks about. 
Which way to turn she cannot tell. 
Poor Betty ! it would ease her pain 
If she had heart to knock again \ 
—The clock strikes three — a dismal kncJl \ 
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Then up nlong the town eke hies* 
No wonder if ber seiues fatl> 
This piteous newi so much it shocked her> 
She quite forgot to send the DoAor, 
To comfort poor old Susan Qale. 

And now she's high upon the down^ 
And she can see a mile of ¥oad» 
" Oh cruel ! I'm almost three- score i 
Such night as this was ne*er belbie^ 
There's not a single soul abroad.*' 
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She listens, but she cannot hear 
The foot of horse, the voice of m^n $ 
The streams with softest sou&d are flowingi 
Tbe grass yop ala^oost hear it growing, 
You hear it now if e'er yoo can. 
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The owlets thioQgh the loog bhio mgbt 
Are shouting to c^ch other stiU : 
Fond Ipvera^ yet not quite bob nobi 
They lengtbeo out the trenmlous iob> 
That echoes fax from bill to hill. 

Poor Betty oow has lost ail bope> 
Her thoughts are beat oo deadly sio -, 
A green-growQ pond she jast has pofs'd^ 
And from the brink she hurries &%t. 
Lest she should drown herself Ihereio, 

And now she sits her down and weqis; 

Such tegre she never shed before } 

'* Oh ditar, dear pooy 1 my sweet jjoy ! 

'' Oh carry back roy Idiot boy ! 

*' And we wiSL ne'er o'erload thee more.' 
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A thought it come into her head $ 
The pony he is mild and good, 
And we have always used him well ; 
Perhaps he*s gone along the dell, 

*' And carried Johnny to the wood,'* 

Then up she springs as if on wings } 
She thinks no more of deadly sin ; 
If Betty fifty ponds should see^ 
The last of all her thoughts would be> 
To drown herself thorein. 



Oh reader 1 now that I might tell 
What Johnny and his horse are doing ! 
What they Ve been doing all this time. 
Oh could I put it into rhyme, 
A most delightful tale pursuing ! 
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Perhaps^ and no unlikely thought ! 
He with hiB pony now doth roam 
The diA and peaks so high that are> 
To lay his hands xxpon a star. 
And in his pocket bring it home* 

Perhaps he*8 turned himself about. 
His fact unto his horse's tail^ 
And still and mute^ in wonder lost. 
All like a silent hcxse^man ghost. 
He trayels on along the yale* 

And now, perhaps^ he*s hunting sheep, 
A fierce and dreadful hunter he ! 
Yon vaHey^ that s so trim and green. 
In five months' time, should he be seen, 
A desart wilderness wiH be. 
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Perhaps^ with head add besls on £re^ 
And like the Tecy fiool of ovil^ 
He*s gdllQigang away, aw^. 
And so he*il gdllfip on ibr pyo. 
The bane of.aU that dnsad tfae deiriL 

I to the mu^ea have boein bcmod 

These fourteen years^ l>y strong indeotuiiei ; 

Oh gentle jouiees I lei ous .tdi 

But half of what to him befel. 

For sure he met with strange adyeiitttr^* 

Oh gqntle mQie9 1 i» Ait kind 
Why will yC tbuf 09^ suitxi^ ? 
Why of yourHiFther aid beBdsvB me? 
And can ye thus unfijen^d leave me ? 
Ye muses ! whom I lore so wdl* 
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Who*8 yon, ibaC^ hear the waterfidl^ 
Which thandetB dbwit iritk hKadiatg fedet 
Beneath die 3)Dooin> yet ^lining ^ir^ ' 
As careless CB if oothsng ivieiie^ ' 
Sits u|»ight on a Axdiag hdrse'^ . : 

Unto his horsey ^f 8 fcediag£n(v ■' '. 

He seems^ I thiiik, thb rein fto give ; 

Of moon or stacs he takes no hedl $ 

Of such we in romamoeB read^ 

— Tis Johsmy ! JcfaBny ! as 1 iire. 

And that^ f&e very pony too*- 
Wh6rc IB rtie, ix^re is Betty Foy ? 
She hardly can sustaiQ her feais | 
The roanng "^ater-fiEdl she hears> 
And cannot find her idiot bojr*- 
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Your poDy*s worth his weight in gold. 
Then cahn your terrors, Betty Foy ! 
She*8 coming irom among the trees. 
And now all jQill in view she sees 
Him whom she loves, her idiot boy« ; 

And Betty sees the pony too : 

Why stand you thus Good Betty Foy ^ 

It is no goblin, 'tis no ghost, 

Tis he whom you so long have lost, 

He whom you love« your idiot boy. 

She looks again — ^her arms are up— 
She screams— she Cannot move for joy ; 
She darts as with a torrenfs force. 
She almost has o*ertumed the horse. 
And fast she holds her idiot boy. 
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And Johoii]^ burrs, and laughs aloud^' 
Whether m cunning or in joy, 
I cannot tell ; but while he laughs, 
cetty a drunken pleasure quaffs. 
To hear again her idiot boy. 

And now she's at the pony's tail,' 
And how she's at the pony's head. 
On that side now, and now on this. 
And almost stMed with her bliss, 
A few sad tears does Betty shed. 

^he kisses o'er and o'er again. 
Him whom she loves, her idiot boy,' 
She's happy here, she's happy there,' 
She is uneasy every where j 
Her limbs are all alive with joy. 
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She pats the pooy, where cmt wheq 
She knows not, h;appy, Betty Foy ! 
The little pony glad oiay be^ 
But he is milder far th^n she. 
You hardly can perceive his joy» 

*' Oh ! Johnny, never mind the DodcMr | 
" YouVe done your best, and that is all/* 
She took the reins, whea this was said. 
And gently turned the pony's head 
From the loud waterr&U, 

By this the stars were almost gone. 
The moon was setting on the hill. 
So pale you scarcely lopked at her : 
The little birds bega^ to^stir^ 
Though yet their tongues were still. 
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The pony, Betty, and her boy. 
Wind slowly through the woody dale ; 
And who is she, be-times abroad. 
That hobbles up the steep rough road ? 
Who is it, but old Susan Gale ? 

Long Susan lay deep lost in thought. 
And many dreadful fears beset her. 
Both for her messenger and nurse ; 
And as her mind grew worse and worse^ 
Her body it grew better. - 

She turned, sht tos9*d herself in bed; 
On all sides doubts and terrors met her^ 
Point after point did she discuss ; 
And while her mind was fighting thus. 
Her body still grew better. 
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" Alas ! what is become of theoi ? 

r 

" These fears can never be endured^ 

*' I'll to the wood." — ^Thc word scarce said. 

Did Susan rise up from her bed, . 

As if by magic cured. 

Away she posts up hill and down> 

And to the wood at length is come. 

She spies her friends, she shouts a greeting i 

Oh me 1 it is a merry meeting. 

As ever was in Christendom. 



The owls have hardly sung their last. 
While our four travellers homeward wend ; 
The owls have hooted all night long. 
And with the owls began my song*. 
And with the owls must end. 
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For while they all were travelling home^ 
Cried Betty^ ** Tell us Johnny^ do> 
Where all this long night you have been. 
What you have heard, what you have seen^ 
" And Johnny^ mind you tell us true.'* 

Now Johnny all night long had heard 
The owls in tuneful concert strive; 
No doubt too he the moon had seen ; 
For in the moonlight he had been 
FrcHn eight o'clock till five. 

And thus to Betty's question, he. 

Made answer, like a traveller bold, 

(His very words I give te you,) 

'* The cocks did crow to-whoo, to-whoo, 

*' And the sun did shine so cold." 

. — ^Thus answered Johnny in his glory. 

And that was all his travel's story. 
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LOFE, 







Al] Thoughts, all Passions, all Delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal Frame, 
All are but Ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour. 
When midway on the Mount I lay 
Beside the Ruitf d Towa:. 

The Moonshine stealing o*er the seene 
Had blended with the Lights of Eve -, 
And she was there, my Hope, my Joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 
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She leaned against the Armei^ Maa» 
The Statue of the* Annod Knight : ' 
She stood amd Hstea'd to nif Hatp 
Amid the lingf nng light. 

Few SonawB hath she of her owii. 
My Hope, my Joy, my Genevieve ! 
She loves me- best, ^'grheao-'eir I sing 
The Songs, that make hef gri«ve« 

I play*d a soft and dakfiil Air^ 
I sang ao oid and movifig Story— 
An old rude Song that fitted well 
The Ruin wild and hoaiy* 

She listened with a flitting :il1ush. 
With downcast ^e» and modest Graee ; 
For well she hnew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her Face< 
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I tdd her of the Xnight, that wore 
Upon his Shield a burning Brand ', 
And that for ten long Years he woo'd 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her, how he pin*d : and, ah ! 
The low, the deep, the pleading tone, 
With which I sang another*s Love, 
Interpreted my own. 

She listened with a flitting Blush, 
With downcast Eyes and modest Graces 
And she forgave me, that I gaz*d 
Too fondly on her Face ! 

But when I told the cruel scorn . . 
Which craz*d this bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain woocis 
Nor rested day nor night ; 
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That sometimes from the savage Den^ 
And sometimes from the darksome Shad^ 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green aiid sunny Glade^ 

There came, and look'd him in the &ce» 
An Angd beautiful and bright 5 
And that he knew> it was a fiend, 
This miserable Knight ! 

And that, unknowing what he did. 
He leapt amid a murderous Band, 
And say*d from Outrage worse than Death 
The Lady of the Land ; 

And how she wept and clasped hiskneea 
And how she tended him in vain«- 
And ever strove to expiate 

The Scorn/ that cna'd his Brain 
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And that «he wam*d hkn in a Cave ; 
AqiI hiM^ bfii MadncBt xvoit avay 
When on the yellow fbrett teaves 
A dying Maa hp lay •! 

His ilyihg «ord»*-<4!»ut wiwil i reacfa'd^ 
That tenderG3t strain of dU ihe IKtty, 
My faltering Voice and pausing Hai^ 
Disturbed her Soul with Pity < 

All Impulses of Sodl and Sense 
Had thriird my gmkles^ Genevieve^ 
The Mmk, and the doSeffnl Taie, 
The rich and bakny Ev^y ' 

And Hqp«s, and Fean that khkDe Bidfc, 
An undistinguidhable *Jlirong ! 
And gentle Wished loitg subdued^ 
Subdued «id ^erish'd long ! 
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She wepi wifk f^ wid 4fi\igH, 
She blush*4 v^h \oyp3f>imm4iii\4k^s&fi i 
And^ like the xqmvmfaifi ifoeftmy : 
I hpar4 ber hr^^tbe i|py i¥Vi2)3. 

Her Bosom heav*d — ^she stepped a*ide j 
As conscious of my Look, she stepp*d— 
Then suddenly with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. ' 

She half inclosed me with her arms> 
She press'd me with a meek embrace j 
And bending back her head look*d up. 
And gaz*d upon my face. 

Twas partly Love, and partly Fear,. 
And partly 'twas a bashful Art 
That I might rather feel than see 
The Swelling of her Heart- 
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I calm*d her fears ^ and she was calm^ 
And told her love with mgin Pride. 
And so I won my Genevieve^ 

My bright and beauteous Bride t 



i 
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Tbe MAD MOTHER. 



Her eyes are wild, her head is bare. 

The sun has burnt her coal-black hair^ 

Her eye-brows have a rusty stain. 

And she came far from over the main. 

She has a baby on her arm. 

Or else she were alcme ', 

And underneath the hay-stack warm. 

And on the green-wood stone. 

She talked and sung the woods among 9 

And it was in the English tongue. 



'' Sweet babe ! they say that I am inacl> 
But nay^ my heart b far too glad ; 
And I am happy when I sing - 
Full many a sad and doleful thing : 
Then> lov^y baby, dp not fear ! 
I pray thee have no fear of me, 
But> safe as in a cradle, here 
My lovely baby ! thou sha]t be. 
To thee I know too much I owe } 
I cannot wdi^k thee any wtte. 

A fire was once within ray bnftn 5 
And in vuf kead z ddly duU pain ) 
And fiendish faces one, twoy three, 
Hung at my breasts, and^pvlied srt me. 
But then them caae ^ sight of joy ; 
It came at once to db ttie fp/^'^ 
I waked> anob ssw tof Htlle bey^ 
My little boy of flesh and; Uoodt ^ 
Oh joy for me that sight to see ! 
For he was here, and only he. 
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Suck> little babe^ oh suck again ! 
It cools my blood ; it cools my brain 5 
JThy lips I feel them, baby 1 they 
Draw from my heart the pain away. 
Oh ! press me with thy little hand 5 
It loosens something at my chest $ 
About that tight and deadly band 
I feel thy little fingers press'd. 
The breeze I see is in the tree ; 
It comes to coc^ my babe and me. 

Oh ! love me, love m^ little boy 1 
Thou art thy mother's only joy $ 
And do not dread the waves below^ 
When o*er the sea-lock's edge we go } 
The high crag cannot work me harm. 
Nor leaping torrents when they howl; 
The babe I carry on my arm. 
He saves for me my precious soul 5 
Then happy lie, for blest am I ; 
Without me my sweat babe would die. 
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Then do not fear, my boy ! for thee 
Bold as a Hon I will be 3 
And I will always be thy guide^ 
Through hollow snows and rivers wide. 
1*11 build an Indian bower ; I know 
The leaves that make the softest bed : 
And if from me thou wilt not go^ 
But still be true 'till I am dead. 
My pretty thing ! then thou shalt sing* 
As merry as the birds in spring. 

Thy father cares not for ray breast, 
Tis thine, sweet baby, there to rest : 
*Tis all thine own ! and if its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view, 
*Ti8 fair enough for thee, my dove I 
My beauty, little child, is flown j 
But thou wilt live with me in love. 
And what if my poor cheek be brown ? 
'Tis well for me, thou canst not see 
How pale and wan it else would be. 
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Dread not tlieir taunts^ my little life ! 
I am thy father 8 wedded wife ; 
And underneath the spreading tree 
We two will live in honesty^ 
If his sweet boy he could forsake^ 
With me he never would have stay*d : 
From him no harm my babe can take. 
But he, poor man ! is wretched made> 
And every day we two will pray 
For him that's gone and far away. 

m teaah my boy the sweetest things j 
ril teach him how the owlet sings. 
My little babe ! thy lips are still. 
And thou hast almost suck*d thy fill. 
—Where art thou gone my own dear child.> 
What wicked looks are those I see ? 
Alas ! alas ! that look so wild. 
It never, never came from me : 
If thou art mad, my pretty lad,. 
Then I must be for ever sad. 
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Oh! smile <m Bie> nqr little hflabf 

For I thy own dear modier am. 

My love'^ir tbeelias well been Med : 

IVe flooght thy fadier far asd wide* 

I know the poisoDS of the shade^ 

I know the eafdi*niilB fit for food f 

Then> pretty dear^ be not afiaid j 

We*]l find thy £ither in tbe wood. 

Now laugh and be gay> to the woods awi^ f 

And there, mgr babe ; well liipe for aya» 
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South Pole ; how the Ancient Mariner cruelly, and ir 
contempt of the laws of hospitality, killed a Sea-bird ;. 
and how he was followed by many and strange Judge* 
ments ; and in what manner he came back to his owa 
Country. 
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Tbe ANCIENT MARINER. 

A POET'S R&FEUJM, 



1. 



It is JB «BciBDt Afariaer^ 

And he sfepppetb one of three : 
^ Bj thy k»ggiief beard and thy glittiBiiaf eye 

'^ Now whei«£oEe 8tQp|ie3t me I 

" The Bndcgroom's doon are opened mfe- 

" And I am next of hm i 
**• The GueBtsare met^ the Feaat ia aet,r-» 

*^ May*8l hear tbe meny dio.^ 
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Bat still he holds the wedding guest-* 

There was a Ship, quoth he— 
*' Nay, if thou*st got a laughsome tale, 

*' Mariner ! come with me.** 

He holds him with his skinny hand. 

Quoth he, there was a Ship-^ 
" Now get thee hence, thou grey-beard Loob ^ 

" Or my StafF shaU make thee skip* 

He holds him with- his glittering eye— " 

The wedding guest stood still 
And listens like a three year's child ; 

The Mariner hath his will. 

4 

The wedding-guest sate on a stone. 

He cannot chuse but hear : 
And thu& spake on that ancient man^ 

The bright-eyed Mariner.. 
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The Ship was cheer*d^ the Harbour d^ax^d-^ 

Merrily did we dTx>p 
Below the Kirk, below the Hill, 

Below the Light-house t(^. 

The Sun came up upon the left^ 

Out of the Sea came he : 
And he shone brig^ht, and on the right 

Went down inio the Sea. 

Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon— 
The wedding-guest here beat his breast. 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The Bride hath pac'd into the Hall, 

Red as a rose is she 3 
Nodding their heads before her goei 

The merry Minstralsy. 
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Hbe iv«ddiag*guat he beat his breast. 
Yet he cannot chine but hear : 

And thua spake cm that ancient Man, 
The bright-e|red Mariner. 

But now the NcMthwind came nx>re Sent, 
There came a Tempest strong ! 

And Southward stiU for days and weeks 
Like Chaff we drove sdong. 

And noW there came both Mist and Snow, 
And it grew wond*K>U8 cold ; 

And Icp nuwt>htgh came floating bj 
As green as Emerald. 

And thro* the dri^ the snowy cli^ 

Did send a dismal sheen ; 
Nor shapes c^ men nor beasts we ken— 

The Ice was all between* 
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The Ice wai liere, the Ice wa^thde, r 

The Ice was aH afomd : 
It craek'd doA gro^'d, and roar'd aad hoirl*<>— 

A wild and ceaaekss soaad. 

At length <£d croes an Albatross^ 

Thorough the Fog it came; 
Arif it had been a Christian 9oul> 

We hail*d it in God*s name* 

The Mariners gave it biscait-wcnms. 

And round and round it flew : 
The Ice did split with a Thunder-fit 5 

The Helmsman steer*d us thro*. 

And a good south wind sprung up behind* 

The Albatross did follow 5 
And every day for food or play 

Came to the Mariner's hdlo ! 
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In mist or cloud on mast or shroud 

It perch'd for vespers nine. 
Whiles all the night thro' fog-smoke white 

Glimmer*d the white moon-shine. 

" Grod save thee, ancient Mariner ! 
*' From the fiends that plague thee thus— 
Why look*dt thou so ?**— with my cross how 
I shot the Albatross. 
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II* 



The San now rose upon the rights 

Out of the Sea came he ; 
Still hid in mist ; and on the left 

Went down into the Sta^ 

And the good south wind still blew behind^ 

But no sweet Bird did follow 
iNor any day for ibod or play 

Came to the Mariner's hollo ! 

And I had done an hellish thing 

And it would work e*m woe : 
for all averr'd^ I had kill'd the Bird 

That made the Breeze to blow* 



Kor dim oor red^ like an Angel's head^ 

The glorious Sun uprist : 
Then all averred, I had kM'd the Bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 
T^as right, said they, -such birds to 'sliaf 

That bring the fog and mist. 



The breezes blew, the white foam flew,. 

I%e fawdw foUow'd fuse : 
We were the first that ever burst 

Into that sileal'Sea'. 



Down dropt the breeze, the Sails dropt downs 

Twas sad' as sad could be 
And we did speak only to break- 

The silence of the Sea. 
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All in a hot and copper Ay 

The bloody sun ataoon^ 
Right up abov« the mast did sten^ 

No bigger Hbeai the mooa* 

Day af^er day, day after day. 

We stuck, nor breath nor modon^ 

As idle as a painted Ship 
Upon a painted Oceao* 

Water, water, cfvcry 'where 
And all the boards did shrink > 

Water, \^at€iir, every. where, 
N(»: any drop to dnnk» 

The very deeps did rot : O Christ! 

That ever this shoidM be ! 
Yea, slimy things did cfawl with le^ 

Upon the slimy Sea» 
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About^ about^ in reel and rout 
The Death-fires danc*d at night; 

The water, like a witch's oik. 
Burnt green .and blue and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that^agaed us so : 

Kine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the Land, of Mist and Snow. 

And ev^ tongue thro* utter drouth 
Was wither d at the root ; 

We could not speak no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah wel-a>day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young -, 

Instead of the Cross the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 
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II r. 



So past a weary tiine > each throat 
Was parch*cl^ and glaz*d each eye. 

When, lookmg westward^ I beheld 
A something in the sky; 

At first it seem'd a little speck 
And then it 8eem*d a mist : 

It moy*d and mov'd, and took at last 
A certain shape,. I wisf . 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist V , 
And still it ner*d and ner'd^ 

And, as if it dodg*d a water-sprite> 
It plung^'d and tack*d and veer'd. 
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With throat unalack'd, with black lips bak'd 

We coQld nor laugl^ aqr wail > 
Thro' utter drouth all dumb we stood 
TjU I iHt my arm and suck'd the blood. 

And cry*d, A sail ! a sail 1 

With throat unslapk'd^ with Uack lips bak*d 

Agape they heard me call ; 
Gramercy ! they for joy did grin 
And all at once their breath drew in 

As they were drinking all. 

See ! See ! (I cry'd)- she tacka no more \ 

Hither to work us weal 
Without a bseeie, withoat.a tidd 

She steddies with upright keel 1 
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The western ware wast aU a flame. 
The day was well nigh done 1 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Son 5 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 



And strait t^^e Sun was fleck'd with b^ts* 
(Heaven's nether sen^l ui^ grace) 

As if thro' a dungeon grate he peer'd 
With broad and burning face. 

Alasl (thought Iji and n^ heart beat IoimQ 
How fast she nqres and neres 1 

« 

Are those ier Sails that glance in the Sua 
Like restless gossao^eres ? 
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Are those her Ribs^ thro* which the Sun 

Did peer^ as thro* a grate ? 
And are those two all, all her crew^. 

That Woman^ and her Mate? 

£» bones were black with many a cracky. 

All black and bare^ I ween \ 
Jet'black and' bare, save where with rust 
Of mouldy damps and charoel crust 

They were patched with purple and" green. 

Zf^r lips were red, her looks were free,. 

Htr locks were yellow as gold : 
Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

• • • * 

And she was far liker Death than he , 
Her flesh made the still air cold. 
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The naked Hulk alongside came 
And the Twain were playing dice 5 
" The Cranie is done ! Fve won, I've won !' 

Quoth she, and' whistled thrice. 



A gust of wind sterte up behind' 

And whistled thro* hb bones 5 
Thro* the holes of his eyes and theholeof hismouth* 

Half-whistles and half-groans. 



With never a whisper in the Sea 

Off darts the Spedtre-ship 5 
While dombe above the Eastern bar 
The homed Moon, with one bright Star 

Almost between the tips. 
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One after one by the horned Mooo 
(Listen^ O Stranger ! to me) 

Each tum'd his face with a ghastly pang 
And cuTs'd me with bis ee. 



Four times fi% liviqg mep^ 
With never a sigh or groapj 

« 

With heavy thump^ a lifeless lump 
They dropp'd down opc: by one. 



Their socds did froin thcor b^cs ^^r^ 

They fled to blj^ p^. wqi? i 
And every aopi it p^ss'd.iw. \>if* 

Like the wlu? pjf ptyr Crosis-b« v^ 
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*' I fear thee, ancieat Mariner t 

*' I fear thy skinny hand 5. 
^' And diou art kmg and lapk and broi^im^ 

'' As is the ril|b>*d Sea-sand. 

** I fear thee and thy glittering eye 

*' And thy skiimy hand so brown- 
Fear not^ fear not^ thou wedding guest ! 
This body dropt not down. 

Alone^ alone^ all all alone 
Alone on the wide wide Sea 3 

And Christ would take no pity on 
My soul in agony. 
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Tlie many men so beantifuC 

And they all dead did lie 1 
And a million million slimy thlngt^ 

Liv*d on — and so did I. 

r looked upon the rotting Sea,- 

And drew my eyes away ; 
Ilook*d upon the ghastly deck. 

And there the. dead men lay. . 

I look*d to Heaven,, and try*d to pjay ;. 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came and made 

My heart as dty as dust. 

I clos*d my lids and- kept them dose, 

TiU the balls like pulses beat ; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet 
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The cold sweat melted from their limfasy 

Nor rot, nor reek did they ; 
The look with which thej look*d on me, 

Had never passU away. 

JVn orphans curse would drag to Hell 

A spirit from on high : 
jBut O ! moreJionible^han that 

Is the carse in a dead man!s eye 1 
Seven vdays^ seven nights I saw that curse. 

And yet I could not die. 

The moving Moon went up the sky 
And no where did abide : T 

Softly she was going up 
And a star or two beside— 
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Her iKaniiflrMkiodcM tine stdtijrvBin 

Like April hoar-froet spread ; 
But where the ship's hiige ahadow lay^ 
The charmed water burnt «hr2^ 
A still and awfal red» 



Beyond the shadow of the shi^ 
I watch*^d the ^ater-s&akes : 

They in6T^d in tracks of shining^ 'v^te; 

And' wtai they reaf d, the elfish tight 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within Idiie sbad(orw of theifaip 

I watch'd thdr rich atdre : 
Blue^ glossy green^ 'and Tdyet falaok ^ 
They coird and swam ; and«v«ry track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 
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O happy UviDg things ! no tongcir 
Their beau^ might declare : 

A spring of love gusht from my hearty 
And I blesfiU them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity* on me. 
And I blessed them unaware^ 

The stflf-same moknent I 'Could pray y 
And from my neck so. free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea» 
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V. 



sleep, it is a gentle thing 
Bclov'd from pole to pole 1 

To Maiy-queen the praise be given 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven 
That slid into my soul. 

The silly backets on the deck 
That had so long remain*d^ 

1 dreamt that they were £ird with dew 

And when I awoke it ram*d. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 
My garments all were dank -, 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams 
And still my body drank. 
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1 mar'd and could not fed my hioohuy 

I was so lights almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep^ 

And was a blessed Ghosts 

And soon I heard a roaring wind. 

It did net come anear ; 
But with its sound it shook tbe sails 

That were so thin and jere» 

The upper air burst into life 

And a hundred fire-£ags sheen 
To and £-0 they were hurried about ;. 
And to and £ro> and in and out 

The wan stars danc*d between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud ; 

And the sails did sigh like sedge : 
And the rain pour'd down from one black d^d 

The moon was at its edge* 
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The thick blaek dcfuj was cleft, and still 

The Moon was at its side : 
like waters shot from some high crag> 
The lightning fell with never a jag 

A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the Ship^ 

Yet now die Ship mov'd on f 
Beneath the lightning and the moon 

The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned, thej stnt'd, they ^^ uprose. 
Nor spake, nor mof'd their eyes : 

It had been strange, even in a dream 
To have seen those dead men rise; 

The hdtBsman steerd, the ship mov*d on f 

Yet never a breeze up-blew 5 
The MavinexB all 'gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do : 
They rab'd their limbs like lifeless tools— 

We were a ghastly crew. 
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The bodlf of my brother's son 

Stoo4 by me knee to knee : 
The body and I pull*d at one rope^ 

But he said nought to i&e. 

*' I fear thee, ancient Mariner 1 

Be calm, thou wedding guest I 
Twas not those souls, that fled in pain^ 
Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of Spirits blest : 

Eor when it dawn*d — they dropped their arms. 

And cluster'd round the mast : 
Sweet sounds rose slowly thro* their mouths 

And from their bodies pass'd. 

I 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 

Then darted to the sunt 
Slowly the soimds came back agam 

Now mix*d, now one by cme.* 
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Sometimes a dropping from the sky. 

I heard the Sky-lark sing; 
Sometimes dll little birds that are 
How they seemM to fill the sea and air 

With thtir sweet j^argoniog. 

And now *twas like all instruments^ 

Now like a lonely £ute 5 
And now it is an angeVs song 

That makes the heaven$ be mute;. 

It ceas*d : yet stiir the sails made on* 

A pleasant noise till noon^ 
A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June^ 
That to the sleeping woods all. night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 
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Till noon we sMentij saii'd oA 
Yet never a breeze did breathe : 

Slowly and smoothly went the Ship 
Mov*d onward from beneath^ 

Under the ked nine fathom-deep 
From the land of mist and snow 

The spirit slid : and it was He 
That made the Ship to go. 

The saib at noon left off their tune 
And die Ship stood stUl alsa 

The smi right tip above the mant 
Had fix'd her to the ocean : 

But in a minute she *gan «tij: 
With a short uneasy motion-— 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With d short uneasy jnotioD* 
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ThcD^ like a p^^tog horse let go^ 
She ina4e a 8u4<ieti bound : 

It flung the blood into my head^ 
And I fell into a Awcmnd* 

How long in tbat aatuje fit I Ux> 

I have not to declare ; 
But ere my living ]a£& retom'd,. . 
I heard and in my soul dis)cer^*d' 

Two voicea in the air- 



€4 
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Is it he ? quoth one^ " Is this the naan ? 

By him wi^9 ^cd; on cross^ 
With his crupj, bow k^ikif^ ^ ^f^ 
" The harmlespk Al^^^^ 



u 



The spk;]t wh9>/l^|4f^^. Vy hiQiaelf 
In the land of n^i^t and snow^ 
" He loT*d the bird that lov*d the man 
*' Who shot him with his bow* 
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Hie other was a aofter Yoice, 

As soft aa h(me^-dew : 
Quoth he the man hath penance doiiC> 

And penance niore wiU do* 
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VI. 



FiftST Voice. 

** Bat tell me, tell me ! speak again, 
" Thj loft response renewing-— 

'' What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
*' What is the Ocean doing ? 

Second Voice. 

*^ Still as a Slave before his Lord, 

" The Ocean hath no blast : 
'^ His great bright eye most silently 

^' Up to the moon is cast— 



'*C 
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If he may know which way to go» 
** For she guides him smooth or grim* 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
" She loofceth down on him. 



■se 



First Voice. 

But why drives on that ship so fast 
*' Without or wave or wind ? 

Second Voice. 
'' The air is cut away before, 
" And doses from behind 



4t 



Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high, 
" Or we shall be belated : 
^ For slow and slow that ship will go, 
** When the Mariner's trance is abated" 
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I wQke> wd we were saiUog aa 

As in a gentle weather : 
Twas nighty calm night, the moon was high ; 

The dead men alood together. 

All stood together on the deck> 

For a chamel-^uogeoD fitter : 
All fix*d on me theii: ston;^^ eyes 

That in the moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died. 

Had never pass'd away -, 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt : once more 

I view'd the ocean green. 
And lookM far forth, yet little, saw 

Of what had else been seen. 
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Like <me> that an a kmesone road 
Doth walk in feas and dread> 

And having once tnrn'<i roand> walks oa 
And turns no more his head : 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 



But soon there breathed a wind on nie> 
Nor sound nor motion made : 

Its path was not upon the sea 
In ripple or in shade. 

It rais*d my hair, it j&nn*d n^ ofaeek. 

Like a meadow-gale of spring- 
It mingled sbrgngelf with my fear8> 
Yet it felt like a wielcoming. 



Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship 

Yet she sail'd softly too : 
Sweedy, sweetly blew the l»eeze— • 

On me alone k blew. 

» 
O dream of joy ! is this indeed 

The light-house top I see ? 

Is this the HUl ? Is this the Kirk ? 

Is this mine own countr6e ? 

4 

We drifted o*er the Harbour-bar^ 
And I with sobs did pray— 

^ Oletme be awake^ my God! 
" Or let me sleep alway 1" 

The harbour-bay was dear as glais. 
So smootUy it was strewn 1 

And on the bay the nooonlight lay. 
And the shadow of the moon. 



The rock shcme bright^ Ihe kirk no lei» 
That stands above the rock : 

The moonlight steep*d in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the baj was white with silent lighij 

Till rising from the same 
FnU manj shape8> that shadows were^ 

In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson. shadows were : 

I tam*d vof eyes upon the deck— 
O Christ ! what saw I there ^ 

Each corse lay ^t, lifeless and flat f 

And by the Holy rood 
A man aft lights a seraph-man> 

On every corse there stood.. 
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This lerftph-band* ^each wav'd his hand : 

It was a heaveoly sight : 
The7 ^tood as signals to the land^ 

Each one a lovely light : 

m 

This seraph-band, each wav*d his hand. 

No voice did they impart- 
No voice j bnt O ! the silence sank, 
like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the pilot's cheer : 
My head was tum'd perforce away 

And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot, and the pilot's boy 

I heard them coming fast : 
Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a}6y. 

The dead men could not bbtst. 



I saw a third->-I heard his voice : 

It is the Hermit good ! 
He singeth loud his godljr hymof 

That he makes in the wood. 
He'll shrieve my soul, he'll wash awaj 

The Albatross's blood. 
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VI r. 



This Rermit good fives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the Sea. 

How loodly his sweet voice he rears ! 

He loves to talk with Mariners 
That come from a far countre6. 



He kneds at mom and noon and eve- 
He hath a cushion plomp : 

It is the moss^ that wholly hides 
The rotted old Oak-stump. 
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The Skiff-boat ner*d : I heard them talk, 

" Why, this is strange, I trow I 
^ Where are those lights so many and fair 
That signal made but now ? 



xt 
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Strange, by my faith ! the Hermit said— 
And they answered not our cheer. 

The planks look warpM, and see those sails 
How thin they are and sere ! 

I never saw aught like to them 
Unless perchance it were 



"' The skdetoas of leaves Ihat lag 

*' My forest brook along : 
''^ When the Ivy^4od is heavy; widi mow, 
" And the Owlet whoops to the wolf bdow 

' '^ That eats tl^ she-woirs youpg. 
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'^DearXonil it haa^a fiendish lo6k««- 

(The Pflot maderepl^) 
'^ I am a^fear'd.— '* Push cm, push on 1 

** Said the Hermit cheerfly. 

The Boat came closer to the Ship, 

Bat I nor spake nor stirr'd 1 
The Boat came clo$^ beneath the Ship* 

And strait a sound was heard ! 

f 
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Under the water it rumbled on> 

Still louder and more dread : 
It reached the Ship^ it sjdit the bay \ 

The Ship went down Hke lead.- 

Stumfd by that loud and -dreadkil sound, 

^hich ^ky arid ocean smote : 
Like onediat hath been seve6 days <li^wn*d 

My body lay afloat : 



But^ swift as dreaiBt, imyvdf I Usani 
Within the Pilot's boat 

Upon the whirl> where sai^ the SUUpk. 

The boat spun round and round : 
And all was stlU, save that the hiU 

» 

Was telling of the soaiid« 

I mov*d my lips : the FUot Ariek'4 

And fell down in a fit 
The Holy Hermk raia'dhsa ^es 

And pray'd where he did sit. 

I took the oars : the TM$ bp)V 

Who now doth crascy go, 
Laugh*d loud and loog^ and sU &t wfailfi. 

His eyes went to and fgo, 
'* Ha ! ha !*' quoth he«*^'' full plilin I sas^ 

*' The devil knows how to fow^** 
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Jkud now aOl in mine own Countrfe 

I stood on the finn land ! 
The Hermit 8tepp*d forth from the boat. 

And scarcely he could stand. 

" O shrieiw me, shrieve me, holy Man !** 
The Hermit cross'd his brow — 

** Say quick," quoth he, I bid thee say 
^' What manner man art thou ? 

• 

Forthwith this frame of mind waswrenchVl 

With a woeful "agony. 
Which forc'd me to begin my tale 

And then it left me free. 

Sinee then.at an 'uncertain hour. 

That agency returns ; 
Asd tin my ghastly tale is told 

This h^art within nie bums. 
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I pass, likenigbt, fr<»n land to land;, 

I have strange power of speech y 
The moment that his. face I see 
I know the man that must hear me j 
To him my tale I teach*. 



What loud uproar bursts from that door V 
The Wedding-guests are there ; 

But in the Garden-bower the Bride 
And Bride-maids singing are : 

And hark the little Vesper-bell 
Which biddeth me to prayer*. 



O- Weddingrguest ! tiiis soul^hatb been^ 

Alone on a wide wide sea : 
So lonely 'twas^ that God himself. 

Scarce seemed there to be. 



O sw(Seter HxAn the 'MBniagi4t»t, 

•Tia ywtectef for t6 me 
To walk to^^r tb tfte K\tk 

With d goodly ccmpmy. 

To walk together to the Kirk. 

And all together pray. 
While each to his great father bends,. 
Old men, and babes,, and kmng friends,.. 

And Youths, and Maidens gay. 

Farewel], farewell ! but this I telL 
« 
To thee, thou wedding-guest ! 

He prayeth well who loveth well: 

Bolh man aod bird dbd beast. 

He pnayeth best V^o lovetfi beat 
All things both greataild small < 

For the dear God, who loveth us. 
He made and loveth alL 
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The li&riner^ whose eye i$ bright^ 
Whose beard with age b hoar^ 

Is gone J and now die wedding-guest 
Tum'd £rom the brid^prooin*s door. 

He went, like one that hath been stunn'd! 

And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man 

He rose the morrow mom. 
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LINE^ 

Written a few miles above TINTERN ABBSYy on revisiting 

th* hanh rf the WYE during a Tour. 

July 13, 1708.. 



Five years- have passed 3 five sutmners^ with the length 

Of five long winters ! and again I hear 

These waters^ rolling from their mountain-springs - 

With a sweets inland- murmor,*— Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cHfi^>. 

Which on a wild seduded scene impress 

Thoughts- of more deep sedosion 3 and conncft 

The landscape with the quiet of the sk^i^ 

The day is come when I again repose^ 

Here^ under this dark sycamorei and vidw 

These plots. of. cottage- ground^ these orchard-tufbi 

*The river it not afiefkd by. the tides a few mileS' 
above Tiaterik. 



Whiclr> at this seaaoo^ with their unripe ftoifa^ 
Among the woods and copsefr lose themselves^ 
Nor^ with their green and simple hue> disturb 
The wild green- landscape* Once agaaa I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild ;. these pastoral- farms 
6reen to the very door y. and wreathes* of smoke 
Sent up^- ID silence, from among tiie trees^ 
With some uncertau»ootice,. aft^mtght seem,. 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houadess woods. 
Or of some hermit's cave, where by his fire 
The hermit^its^alooe, 

'Rougfc. absent kmg,. 
Thei^ taaa$ of beauty have not been to me^ 
As is a landscape to a blind i»an*»«ye : 
Butof^, inloodyrooina^ and mid the din- 
Of towns and cities, I havieow^dto themi 
In hours of 'weariness, seoaations sweeli 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And ]ias8tng.eyen mtamy purer, mind. 



With tranqail' restoration : — feelings too- 
Of unremethbered pleasure : such, perhaps^. 
As may havtt had no trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good' man's life ; 
His littk, nameless, unremembcred ads 
Of kindness and of love.. Nor leafi> I trust>. 
To them I may have ow.cd^ another gift. 
Of asped more subthne-; that blessed mood,,. 
In which the burthen of the taystety^ 
In which, the heavy and the weary weight 
Of aM this unintelligible world 
Is lighten'd :t-*4hat serene and Ue^sed mood> 
I^ which; the affe6Hoii8 gently liead us on^ 
Until> the beeatb^of this coi^real frante,. 
And even^the motion of our human blood. 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
Jki body, and beoome a living soul.: 
While with an eye made quiet by the powcf^ 
W harmony, and the deep power of i0y> ' 
We see into the life of things. 
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If thk^ 
Be but a vain belief>. yet^ oh ! how ofl^ 
In darknes9> and amid the many shapes- 
Of joyless day-light ;. when the fretful stir 
Unprofitablej and the fever of the worlds . 
Have hung upon the beatings of my hearty. 
How oii, in spirit^ have I turned to thee 
O sylvan Wye ! Thou wanderer through the woods^ 
How often has my spirit turned to thee I 

And now^ with gleams of ha1f-extinguish*d thought> 
With many recognitions dim and faints 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 
The pidure of the mind revives again :. 
While here I standi not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure^ but with pleasing thoughts* 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For iiiture years. And so I dare to hope 
Though changed, no doubt^.firom what I was. 
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? came among these hills ^ when Hke-a ree 
I boonded o'ei: the mouotains^ by the sides 
"Of the deep rivers^ and-the lonely streams^ 
"Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying .'from something that he dreads^ than one' 
Who sought the thing he loved. Fornature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days^ . 
And their glad animal movements all gone by^) - ' 
To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataraft , 
Haunted kne like a passion : the tall rock^ 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy woo4» 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me ' 
An appetite .: a feeling and a love;» 
That had no need of a reknoter charm. 
By thotight supplied, of any interest 
fJnborrowed from the. eye. — That time is past. 
And all its. aching joys are now no mtire. 
And allits dizzy r^ptmres. Not for 4hk 



Taint I, n^ moivti tKirteaFiniir : other gifb 

Have followed/ for such loss, I would belioTe, 

Abundant reeorapenoe. For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music c^ humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating, though V^ ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have f(dt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts j a sense suUime 

Of something far more deeply interftiaed, 

Wiiose dwelHng is the light of setting auns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of mai^ 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, aH obje6b of all though^ 

And rcffls through all things. Therefore am I ii3 

A lover of the meadows abd th^ woods. 

And mountains 3 and of cdi that we bchoU 
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Trom tiui green etrth j of all the mighiy voiM 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create,* 

# 

And what perceive } well pleased to recogni^se 
In nature and the langni^ of the sense. 
The anohor of -my purest thoughts, the nurse. 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor, perchance. 
If I were not thus taught, should I the mote 
Suffer my geni^ ^irits to decay : 
For thou art with me, h^e, upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest Friend, 
My deer, dear Friend, and inliiy <Toice I catch 
The language of my ^rmer heart, and read 



• This Ime -has a close resemblance to an adiniraHe 
line of Yoang, the exa^ eapressioa of which l.^aanot 
*recolle£t. 



lity ifermer pleasures in the-shooting MghtB 
Of thy wfld eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once^ 
My dear^ dear Sister ! And thb prayer I make. 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart thdt loved her ; -tis her prhrDege, 
Through all the years of this our life^ to lead 
From joy. to joy ? for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us^ so imtHress - 
With quietness and beauty^ and so feed 
With>16%'thdughtSj that neither evil jbofigQcs, 
Bash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish' n^en^ 
Nor greetings where no Undneds is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily lite> 
Shall e*er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our chearfiil faith that all which we behold 
I^itill of blessings. Therefore let thci moon 
^hine on thee in thy solitar}- walk ; 
And let the mis^ mountain winds be free 



/ 
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To blow agiinit th^ ; and in aftek* yt!M, 
When^ these wM ecstasies shaH b^ matared 
Into a sober pleasnre, when thy' mind ' 
Shafi be -a mansion for ali^ lovety forms>«^ 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; Oh 1 then^ 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 
Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me. 
And these my exhortations ! Nor perchance. 
If I should be, where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild' eyes these gleams 
Of past existence^ wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightftd stream 
We stood together 3 and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came. 
Unwearied in that service : rather say 
With warmer love, oh ! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget^ 

o 
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That after many wandering! « many yean 
Of absence^ these ateep woods and lofty cMih, 
And this green pastoral landscape^ were to me 
More dear* both forthemadyes^ and far thy sake. 




NOTES. 



Note to Tas THORKy p. 3S. — This Pbem ought (o htve 
been preceded by an introdo^ry- Poem, which 1 havC' 
Wen prevented from writing by never having felt myself 
in a mood when it was (Probable that I should write it well. 
«-The charader which I have here introdaced speaking 
is sufficientiy common. The Reader will perhaps have 
a general notion of it, if he has ever known a man, a Cap- 
tain of a small trading vessel for example, who being past 
the middle age of life, had retired upon an annuity or* 
small independent income to some village or country town 
of which he was not a native, or iu which he had not been 
accustomed to live. Such men having little to do become 
credulous and talkative from indolence; and from th« 
same cause, and other predisposing causes by which it it 
probable that such men may have been affected, they 
are prone to superstition. On which account it appeared 
to me proper to sele&a charafber like thia to exhibit some 
of the general laws by which superstition a6b upon the 
mind. Superstitious men are almost always men of slow 
faculties and deep feelings ; their minds are not loose but 
adhesive ; they have a reasonable share of imagination^ by 
which word I mean the faculty which produces impressive 



NOTES. 

efiedi out of simple dements ; but they are utterly desti- 
tute of foncy, the power by which pleasure and surprize 
are excited by sudden varieties of situation and by accumu- 
lated imagery. 

It was my wish in this poem to shew the manner in which 

tvchtnen cleave to thesame ideas ; and to follow the tum^ 

o^patsion, always different, yet not palpably diffisrent, by 

which their conversation is swayed. I had two objefis to 

attain 9 first» to represent a piAure which should not be 

imirapressivc yet consistent with the charader that should 

. describe it, secondly, while I adhered to the style in which 

such persons describe, to take care that words, which in 

their minds are impregnated with passion, should likewise 

convey passion to Readers who are not accustomed to 

sympathize with men feeling in that manner or using such 

language. It seemed to me that this might be done by 

calling in the assistance of Lyrical and rapid Metre. It 

was necessary that the Poem, to be natural, should in 

rieality move slowly ; yet I hoped, that, by the aid of the 

metre, to those who should at all enter into the spirit of the 

Poem, it would appear to move quickly. The Reader will 

have the kindness to excuse this note as I am sensible that 

an introdu£U>ry Poem is necessary to give this Poem its 

full effea. 

Upon this occasion I will request permission to add a few 
words closely connedcd with The Thobn and many other 



NOTES*. 

Poenu in these Volumes. Theic is a numerous class pf 
readers who imagine that the same words cannot be repeated 
without tautology : this is a great error : virtual tautology 
18 much oftener produced by using difierent words when 
the meaning is exa^y the same. Words, a Poet's words 
more particularly, ought to be weighed in the balance of 
feeling and not measured by the space which they occupy 
upon paper. For the Reader cannot be too often re- 
minded that Poetry is passion : it is the history or science 
of feelings : now every man must know that an attempt is 
rarely made to communicate impassioned feelings without 
something of an acoompanjring consciousness of the inade^ 
quateness of our own powers, or the deficiencies of lan- 
guage. During such efforts there will be a craving in the 
mind, and as long as it is unsatisfied the Speaker will cling 
to the same words, or words of the same character. There 
are also various other reasons why repetition and apparent 
tautology are frequently beauties of the highest kind. Among 
the chief of these reasons is the interest which the mind at- 
taches to words, not only as symbols of the passion, but 
as things, a6live and efficient, which are of themselves 
part of the passion. And further, from a spirit of fond- 
ness, exultation, and gratitude, the mind luxuriates in 
the repetition of words which appear successfully to com- 
municate its feelings. The truth of these remarks might 
be shewn* by innumerable passages from the Bible and 
from the impassioned poetry of every nation. 

'^ Awake, awake Deborah : awake, awake, utter a song: 
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Arise Bank, and lead thy captivity captive, thou Son of 

Abtnoam. 

At her feet he bowed, be fell, he lay down : at her feef 

be bowed, he fell ; where he bowed there he fell down 

dead. 

Why is his Chariot so long in coming ? Why tarry the 

Wheels of his Chariot?"— Judges, Chap. 5th. Verses 19th, 

S7th, «nd part of 9Sth.— See also the whole of that 

tuoiultaoas and wonderful Poem. 

NoTB to the Ancibmt Mariner, p. 155. — I cannot refuse 
myself the gratification of informing such Readers as may 
have been pleased with thitPoem, or with' any part of it, that 
they owe their pleasure in some sort to me ; as the Author 
was himself very desirous that it should be suppressed. 
This wisli had arisen from a consciousness of the defeds 
of the Poem, and from a knowledge that many persons had 
been much displeased with it. The Poem of my Friend 
has indeed great defe6ls ; first, that the principal person 
has no distin£l chara6ter, either in his profession of Mart* 
ner, or as a human being who having been long under the 
oontroul of supernatural impiessfons might be supposed 
himself to partake of something supernatural : secondly, 
that'hedoes nota6l, but is continually a€led upon : thirdly, 
that the events having no necessary connection do not 
produce each other ; and lastly, that the imagery is some- 
what too laboriously accumulated. Yet the Poem contains 
many delicate touches of passion, and indeed the passion 
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u every where true to nature $ a great number of the stan- 
zas prescnf beautiful images, and are expresssd with unu- 
sual felicity of language ; and the versification^ though the 
metre is itself unfit for long poems, is harmonious and 
artfully varied, exhibiting, the utmost powers of that metre, 
and every variety of which it is capable. It therefore 
appeared to me that these several merits (the first of which^ 
naipely that of the passion, is of the highest kind,) gave to 
the Poem a value which is not often possessed by better 
Poems. On this account I requested of my Friend to per- 
mit me to republish it. 

NoTB to the Poem On revisiting the Wye, p. 301.— 
I have not ventured to call this Poem an Ode ; but it was 
^written with a hope that in the transitions, and the im- 
passioned music of the versification would be found the 
principal requisites of that species of composition. 



END OP VOL. I. 
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